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HENRY ADRIAN, 
Managing Director 
THEATRE OWNERS! 
CIVIC LEADERS! 


There are over 500 major 
American cities that sel- 
dom see the HITS which 
annually play in New 
York City. 
















Why Not Bring Broad- 
way Shows to Your 
Community. 


We can serve your 
city with the best 
that Broadway has 
to offer. 





TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


"Voice and speech are the 
young actor’s main problems— 
and Marian Rich understands 


them.” 
John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 


For appointment, write or phone: 
12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 








ACTING 


John 
O'Shaughnessy 
Al Saxe 


DANCE 


Anna 
Sekolow 


VOICE 


Doris 
Serell 


WINTER TERM 


* 
RADIO 
Max 
10 WEEK Miller 
SEMESTER and 
TRADE 


UNION 
THEATRE 


Stage For Action, 130 W 42S 


N Reviewing 
Musie and Ballet 


OR MANY years the symphonies of 
Gustav Mahler, along with the 
quite dissimilar ones of Anton Bruck- 
ner, were generally considered diffuse 
and long beyond all patience, and 
were left in the custody of the Bruckner 
Society of America, which hastily be- 
stowed a medal on anyone intrepid 
enough to conduct one of them. Re- 
cently Bruno Walter’s mellow per- 
formances, along with a number of 
excellent recordings, have begun to 
destroy the wall of hostility toward 
Mahler, though the cause of Bruck- 
ner perhaps an even greater com- 
poset progresses more slowly 

Leonard Bernstein contributed to a 
more cordial attitude toward Mahler’s 
music by presenting the monumental 
second symphony in the opening pro- 
gram of the New York ( “ty Symphony, 
with the assistance of Ellabelle Davis, 
the chorus known as the Schola Can- 
torum, and Nan Merriman, the most 
musical of all our younger singers. 

Mr.- Bernstein had studied thor- 
oughly the instrumental mosaic of the 
complex hour-long score; if there was 
an occasional miscalculation of tempo 
or sonority it made little difference in 
a performance impressively qualified 
by the conductor’s belief in the “Re- 
formation’ symphony as a noble testa- 
ment of faith. 

In the first of three Bach recitals in 
Town Hall, Rosalyn Tureck played 
the ‘Goldberg Variations’ with the 
rarest beauty. She approaches the 
music scrupulously, both in her faith- 
fulness to the authentic text and in the 
scorn with which she disdains empty 
pianism in order to achieve on the 
piano as many of the teatural values of 
the harpsichord as she can without 
violating the essential nature of the 
more modern instrument. The rich 
imagination and musical justice with 
which she conceived the spirit and 
pace of eat h successive variation, both 
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—DIALECTO 


The NEW Audio-Visual 
Method of Learning Dialects 













The DIALECTON Album contains eight 
recorded Baropean-American dialects plus the 
DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HAND. 
BOOK. The dialects include French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Greek, Russian and 
Yiddish. 

The DIALECTON METHOD has been 
approved by authorities of Stage, Sereen, Radio, 
and Education. Actors, students, directors, 
writers, teachers find the DIALECTON 
METHOD the simplest and most convenient 
way of studying dialects. 


PRICE 815 PREPAID (Plus 10% Fed. Tax) 


DIALECTON, Ine. 
49%h St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
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56-58 Wellington S., E. 
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A New Musical Play 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Entire production staged by AGNES de MILLE 


MAJESTIC Theatre, 44th St. 


W. of Bway 
Evgs. $6, $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday 
$3.60, $3, $2.40 


The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Wilton Mary Guy Ruth 
Clary Hatcher Rennie Weston 
ST. JAMES Theatre, 44th St. W. of Bway 
Evags. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
Mat. Thurs.—$3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
Mat. Sat.—$3.60, as. $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 





“A smash hit of enormous 
proportions.” — Word Mo ehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 


YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 


GARSON KANIN 
LYCEUM THEATRE 


OOD DOD PI ™ 


“The music, the comedy, 
the settings, the di- 
rection — everything 
about it is Big Time.” 

— WALTER WINCHELL 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents A NEW MUSICAL 





Book ond Lyrics by 


is Music by 
ALAN JAY LERNER wit FREDERICK LOEWE 


DAVID BROOKS + MARION BELL + PAMELA BRITTON 
LEE SULLIVAN + GEORGE KEANE 
WILLIAM HANSEN + JAMES MITCHELL 
Donces by AGNES de MILLE « Staged by ROBERT LEWIS 
$ by OLIVER SMITH © Costumes by David FFOLKES 
pa) 3 Thea 6th Ave & 54th St, Eves 8:30; Mats Thurs & Set 2:30 
ne NO ON a tO ety ot 





See for Yourself 


ON THE BOARDS 


(Mar. 31, 1943) still remains one 
musicals, despite repeated 
Theatre Guild 


OKLAHOMA! 
of the best 
changes of cast 


Tue Voice or THE TurTLE (Dec. 8, 1943 
John van Druten’s three-character ro- 
mantic comedy continues to outlive the 
wartime mood that inspired it. (Alfred 
de Liagre, Fr 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay, Josephine 
Hull and their invisible six-foot friend have 
begun their fourth year in Mary Chase’s 
agreeable paecan to dipsomania. (Brock 
Pemberton 


Born YesTerDAay (Feb. 4, 1946) Garson Kan- 
in’s first play, a spirited farce-satire on 
politics, is expertly handled by a first-rate 
cast Vax Gordon 


Catt Me Mister (Apr. 78, 1946) the only 
revue on Broadway, with a cast of ex-Gls 
doing a rousing job on Harold Rome’s 
sprightly score. (Douglas-Levin 


Annie Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946) Ethel 
Merman, as loud and irresistible as ever, is 
back in the Irving Berlin wild-west musi- 
cal. ( Rodgers-Hammerstein 


Happy Birrupay (Oct. 37, 1946) Helen Hayes’ 
exuberant holiday as a mousy librarian on 
her first spree is reenforced by Anita Loos 
shrewdly devised script, Jo Mielziner’s 
performing scenery and Joshua Logan’s 
canny direction. (Rodgers-Hammersteir 


BuRLESQUE (Dec. 25, 1946) Bert Lahr contin- 
ues in the successful revival of the Watkins- 


Hopkins comedy of backstage life. ( Jear 
Dalrymple 
Fintan’s Ratnsow (Jan. 10) a leprechaun 


comes to Missitucky in a beguiling musical, 
imaginatively designed by Jo Mielzine: 
and costumed by Eleanor Goldsmith, and 
brightened by Michael Kidd’s dances and 
the engaging behavior of an accomplished 


cast. (Sabinson-Aatzell 


Joun Loves Mary (Feb. 4) Norman Krasna’s 
frothy comedy. (Rodgers-Hammerstein-Logar 


BricGapoon (Mar. 13) musical fantasy of a 
Scottish village which comes to life once in 
a hundred years. High imagination pre- 
vails in Robert Lewis’ direction, Agnes de 
Mille’s dances, Oliver Smith’s sets and 
David Ffolkes’ costumes: and the 
and music by Alan Jay Lerner and Freder- 
ick Loewe their purpose Cher) 
Crawford 


words 


serve 


comedy 


A Younc Man’s Fancy (Afr. 29 
about a summer camp, precocious young- 


Henry Adriar 


sters and counsellors 


Icetime (May 28) the usual Center 
ice show. (Henie- Wirtz) 





"A LANDMARK IN THE THEATRE” 


ANDERSON + GIELGUD + REE) 









Theatre 


"A DIRECT HIT!" — Wolter Winag 
KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN Present; 


PAUL KELLY 


A Play by 
WILLIAM WISTER HAINgS 
JAY PAUL 
" FASSETT " McGRATH 


Hulton Theatre, W. 46 St. Eve. 8:40. Mat. Wed Ase 


— Brooks Atkinson, N.Y ~~ 
ROBERT WHITEHEAD and OLIVER Rea 
present 


Judith John Florence 


me eee AL 


“MEDEA” 


Freely Adapted from the “Medea” of Euripides 
by ROBINSON JEFFERS 
Staged by MR. GIELGUD 


NATIONAL THEATRE 41s: st., w. of tm 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 





KATHARINE 


CORNELL 
ANTONY AND Cinopam 


by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE | 
with 
KENT SMITH LENORE ULRIC 


RALPH CLANTON IVAN SIMPSON 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
Settings by LEO KERZ 
Costumes by JOHN BOYT 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE 


45th Se., West of 8th Ave. Cl. 6-63 | | | 



















— 
THE Pucitzer Prize Play 
BROCK, FEMBERTO een N.Y.) 


| 
“Frank Fay. it 
“HARVEY” 


present 








aA new Comedy by 
JOSEPHINE HULL 


T; 











Relies 
“HARVEY * 


MARION. LORNE 


OMECTEO By 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 





















BORIS 
MARSHALOV 


STUDIO 
OF THE THEATRE 
Established 1935 


Thorough Training for 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
Beginners — Advanced — Professional 

Individual or Class Ins?ruction 
Conducted by Mr. Marshalov personally 


39 West 67th Street, New York 
TRafalgar 4-1119 
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Interpretation 


+} MARTA MANTON 


1118 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


REGENT 7-2069 
Between 10 A. M. and 1 P. M. 


mY: sTelelelelelelelel els. 


| 
THE GEIGER SCHOOL 
| 
| 
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JOSEF G. GEIGER 
Director 
RADIO, SPEECH, DRAMA 
Intensive course planned for 
the individual 
Professional or Cultural Courses 
ADULTS - CHILDREN 
Established 1912 
Register Now 


15 West 73rd St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone TR 7-9197 




















FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


33rd Yeor 
An intensive course of study designed 
for training the individual in preparation 
for professional work in 
* STAGE 
© SCREEN 
e RADIO 
© TELEVISION 
Public appearances while in training 
Veteran Approval 
Write for Catalog T 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





















Tue Hermess (Sept. 29) Wendy Hiller is mov- 
ing in Ruth and Augustus Goetz’s slow- 
paced but graceful adaptation of Henry 
ed novel, Washington Square. Basil 

athbone as her stern father and Patricia 
Collinge as her sentimental aunt are re- 
strained and accomplished. Directed by 
Jed Harris. (Fred Finklehoffe) 


How I Wonper (Sept. 390) Raymond Massey 
plays an astronomy professor whose con- 
science is troubled a the human responsi- 
bilities of a scientist in Donald Ogden Stew- 
art’s unsuccessful attempt to treat world 
affairs in terms of fantasy. (Gordon-Kanin) 


Commanp Decision (Oct. 1) William Wister 
Haines’ own stage version of his powerful 
war novel has an all-male cast, superbly 
headed by Paul Kelly, which responds 
brilliantly to John O’Shaughnessy’s sharply 
pointed direction. (Kermit Bloomgarden) 


Music 1s My Heart (Oct. 2) Ruth Page’s 
choreography, Vivienne Segal’s double 
entendre, Alvin Colt’s settings and Franz 
Steininger’s adaptations of Tschaikowsky 
music struggle to deflect attention from the 
drivel of Patsy Ruth Miller’s book. (Henry 


Duffy) 


MAN AND SuPERMAN (Oct. 8) the GBS para- 
doxes and twisted arguments still catch us 
unawares. The comedy is artfully directed 
in this revival with Maurice Evans as John 
Tanner and Frances Rowe and Carmen 
Matthews charmingly predatory as two 
‘polite’ young ladies. (Maurice Evans) 


Hicu Button Suoes (Oct. 9) Jerome Robbins’ 


hilarious Mack Sennett ballet rises above 
the routine of this conventional but often 
entertaining musical comedy set in 1913. 
Settings by Oliver Smith, costumes by 
Miles White, direction by George Abbott 
and songs by Jule Styne and Sammy Cahn. 
(Proser-hipness) 


ALLEGRO (Oct. 10) the Rodgers-Hammerstein 
‘serious’ musical play, expensive but 
empty, nattily dressed up in Mielziner 
settings, Ballard costumes and de Mille 
movement. (Theatre Guild) 


Mepea (Oct. 20) Judith Anderson gives one of 
the great tragic performances of our gener- 







































JOSE LIMON & CO. 


New York City Center 


Sunday Evening, Dec. 21 
at 8:45 o'clock 


Prices: $2.40, $1.80, $1.50, $1.20, Tax 
Incl Mail orders payable te Fern 
Helscher, 115 E. 57 St., N. Y. 22, N. Y> 
Plaza 5-3748. 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
Clark Gable, Jeffrey i. 22 Berker, Anne 
Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Wilde, and John 

Dall among those trained. 
3lst YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 
Matinees every Tuesday 


Winter Session Begins January 5 


MANY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS ON 
BROADWAY, IN PICTURES AND 
RADIO 
High School and Children's 
Saturday Classes 


15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 


MARTHA GRAHAM 


DANCE SCHOOL 
Annual Christmas Course 


December 22 thru January 3 


DANCE 
TECHNIQUE and COMPOSITION 
2% Hour Classes Daily 


Elementary and Advanced Sections 
(Daily adult and children's classes continue 


For information write: Miss Camille T. Lord 
66 Fifth Ave. . New York 11, MN. Y. 





LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 





Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Aris 


ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 


STATION ROUTINE 
Known For Over Forty Years 
For Success of Its Graduates 


Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Bosten 15, Massachusetts 





ae lic Workshop a 


ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


Full Courses for Day and Evening Students in All Branches of Stage, Screen, 
Television and Radio. Two fully equipped Theatres for all Workshop Activities. 


PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th Street 111 East Houston Street 


MARCH OF DRAMA REPERTORY © NEW PLAYS IN WORK 
Contiavous Performances in Both Theatres 


INTERVIEWS AND AUDITIONS For Spring Courses Now Being Given 
For detailed information: 247 West 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y. © Cl 5-7287 


American 


Repertory 
Theatre ‘a enacts 


1948 STUDIO CLASSES 


Beginning: January 5—April 5—July 5—September 27 
Faculty Includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA and MARGARET P. McLEAN 





NATIONAL AGADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. Com- 
prehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene building, 
lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and television over noted networks. All 
studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Winter Class Opens Janwary 12, 1948 
Appreved for veterans Registration limited Only talented students accepted 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT 
GUARANTEES EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catelog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


TAMARA || AMERICAN ACADEMY 
DAYKARHANOVA’S | || °f DRAMATIC ARTS 
SCHOOL TH c STAGE HE foremost institution for 
“Tamara Daykarhanova has had the Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 


most important influence on my acting 


career.” — William Prince, Stage and . 7 
NE eg of the Academy furnish the essen 


tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 


Applications now accepted 
Spring Term Febrvory 2, 1948 
Approved by Veterans Administration 


SO Gtah, Meatier For Catalog Address Secretary 
27 W. 67th Street, New York 23 ROOM 142, CARNEGIE HALL 
Mefeiger 7-5834 NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 








ation in Robinson Jeffers’ modern 

tion of the Euripides drama. John G; 
directed, and Florence Reed figures : 
portantly in the cast. (Whitehead-Rea) ” 


An Inspecror Cauts (Oct. 27) a myster; 
police inspector visits a well-to-do fami, 
in a British industrial town, with devas 
ing results. Sir Cedric Hardwicke diren,, 
and Thomas Mitchell and Melville Coot, 
head the cast. (Burr-Grossberg) 


Tue Druw Circe (Oct. 22) Leo G. 
shows the damaging effects the 
life may have on the human spirit 
Ethel Griffies contributes a richly - 
performance as his mother, but John \ 
Druten’s script is well below his top lent 

(Alfred de Liagre, jr.) 


Tue Winstow Boy (Oct. 29) the famos 
Archer-Shee case of forty-odd year, 
provides the basis for Terence Ratti . 
drama about a young cadet falsely 
of theft. Alan Webb, Michael News 
Valerie White and Frank Allenby are th 
leading players in the company, direc: 
by Glen Byam Shaw and imported foe 
London. (Aélantis Productions) 


Tuts Tre Tomorrow (Nov. 3) the Dus 
author Jan de Hartog mixes a confye 
philosophy and pseudo-science with a bac. 
ground of war. Ruth Ford and Sam ja® 
are in the cast. (Theatre Guild) 


For Love or Money (Noo. 4) an enchantiry 
performance by June Lockhart gives freg, 
ness to an otherwise tiresome comedy by} 
Hugh Herbert. (Barnard Sachs Straus 


Tue First Mrs. Fraser (Nov. 5) Jane Cow 
as charming and expert as ever in a revied 
of St. John Ervine’s dated comedy, orig: 
nally produced in 1929 with Grace Georg 
(Gant Gaither) " 


EasTWARD IN Epen (Nov. 18) a play abort 
Emily Dickinson with Onslow Stevens ax 
Beatrice Straight. (Nancy Stern) 


CLOSED 


DEAR jupDas (Oct. 5—Oct. 18) 
UNDER THE COUNTER (Oct. 3—-Oct. 25) 


THE MEDIUM AND THE TELEPHONE (Mgr 
Nov. 1) 


OUR LAN’ (Sept. 27—Nov. 1) 
ALL My sons (Zan. 29-.Vov. 8) 


TRIAL HONEYMOON (Nov. 3-.Vov. 8) 





On the Cover 


ORACE ARMISTEAD’S figure of Pune 
H is one of the characters who & 
habit the scene of the Ballet Society! 
Punch and the Child, shown in the ceait 
spread of this issue. 
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ACTORS COMPANY 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Minnie Galatzer - Director 
Arthur Peterson + Associate Director Robert Graham + Technical Director 
Day and Evening Classes 
TRAINING APPROVED 


* RADIO © TELEVISION 
* DESIGNING 

* SPEECH * MAKEUP ® DANCE 
PLAYWRIGHTING : Instructor Mr. Norman Felton, BFA, MA, 


formerly instructor of Playwrighting at University of lowa 


®. 1. 
* ACTING 


* DIRECTING 


Plays and sketches of student playwrights regularly presented in 
WORKSHOP productions 


FOR DETAILS WRITE 


ACTORS COMPANY 


Dept. T 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Phone: WEBster 7265 





THE ARTILLERY LANE PLAYHOUSE 


6 AVILES STREET ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING 


OF ITS THIRD WINTER SEASON 
January 2, 1948 


12 WEEKS OF PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTIONS 
PERFORMANCES FRIDAY THRU SUNDAY EVENINGS — SATURDAY MATINEE 


38 Miles South of Jacksonville Mail Orders 
on Route No. U. S. 1 Promptly Filled 
PATRICIA DUTTON, Producer 


DRAMA, THEATRE & PLAYS 


700 Out of Print Books 


Ballet, Theatrical and Literary History and Tendencies, 
Biographies, Costuming, etc. Important, unusual and scarce 


material. Send for our free catalogue. We search for all books 
and buy single items and libraries on all subjects. 


A & B BOOKSELLERS 
Specialists in O. P. Books on Theatre and Plays 


79 4th Avenue, N. Y. 3 ° (6th Floor) . Gramercy 3-0514 








Music and Ballet (Contin 


in itself and as part of the whol. . 
fused the music with warmth but | 
it always completely intelligible. Mis 
Tureck is an artist who never Bets i 
the way of the music, yet she makes, 
feel that it could not have been 
perfectly realized without her, 

The Little Orchestra Society , 
newly formed ensemble of forty 
instrumentalists amateurishly led 
Thomas Scherman, opened its injgjj 
season of eight concerts with an » 
tractive hodgepodge of unusual wor 
The concert had two high poing 
Claudio Arrau’s discovery of may 
winning musical features in two we 
horses of the bravura repertory, We 
er’s Konzertstiick and Chopin’s Andow 
Spianato and Grande Polonaise; and te 


premiere of David Diamond’s fim. | 


movement suite of music for Shak. 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, the fing 
piece Mr. Diamond has written 
An example of first-rate composition 


craft, it avoids artificial Americanig | . 
as well as every other mannerism ay | 
so deeply touches the heart as well | 


the mind that — even at the expene 
of a smile from cynics — it must & 
described as music for the soul. Nx 
many other American works share it 
membership in the great tradition ¢ 
music which is masterly, seriog 
honest and completely high-minded. 


E BALLET RUSSE de Monte Cab 
hea the Markova-Dolin compayy 
subsisted on a starvation ration of new 
ballets this fall. Of the five new work 
attempted by the two organization 
only the Monte Carlo group’s Cag 
de Deux, Ruthanna Boris’ first esa 
in choreography, provided much #® 
tistic nutriment. A neat little piece @ 
four dancers making wry use of tk 
Walpurgis Night music from Gounod} 
Faust, it turns the traditional pas @ 
deux (decorated by the presence ofa 
additional boy and girl, largely to hep 
with the properties) into an evocatits 
of the circus, not by broad pantomim 
but by capitalizing on the degree ® 
which ballet dancers and circus pt 
formers actually look and behave alilt 
Cirque de Deux always remains ballett 
in its orientation, even when Ms 
Boris impersonates an equestrient 
and Frank Hobi (who replaced Lew 
Danielian, forced out by a hand injuy 
an aerialist, or when an absurd movitf 
platform provides their means of low 
motion while they assume the stat 
poses of an adagio. No lapses of tat 
mar Miss Boris’ ideas, and she has bet 





wo wise in not undertaking too much at 
can expect a dependable 
f her powers in the future. 
t Davison’s setting and costumes, 


frst that we 
growth 0 


Rober ; , 
gay as the dance itself, showed his 


discriminating feeling for the special 
needs of dance design. 

Edward Caton’s Lola Montez, the 
only other Ballet Russe novelty, gave 
an airing to the Nevada street scene 
and sophisticated costumes Raoul 
pine du Bois designed for Ghost Town 
in 1939. But the story of the pseudo- 
Spanish dancer’s visit to a western 
own Was incoherent, the movement 
yas fragmentary, ill-planned and badly 
executed, and Fred Witt’s score was 
ile. Alexandra Danilova had a cou- 
ole of scintillant moments but she can 
hardly be happy about her latest role. 

With their littlke company of ten, 
Mica Markova and Anton Dolin 
vemed lost in front of acres of dark 
blue curtains on the vast Metropolitan 
sage. Their repertory, devoid of set- 
ings and in every way planned for 
«onomical touring, was even paler 
shan it might be in a less pretentious 
theatre. Bronislawa Nijinska’s Fantasva, 
w the Schubert-Liszt Wanderer fantasy, 
arried better than anything else, for 
it depends entirely on pleasant pat- 
ems none of which are very emphatic. 
Even with more brilliant dancers than 
Rettina Rosay and Oleg Tupine, how- 
ever, Fantasia would never really be 
atisfying, for in it Miss Nijinska is lazy 
about working through to the solution 
f the formal problems her themes 
initiate. 

The Lady of the Camellias was trumped 
ip for Miss Markova by Mr. Dolin to 
replace John Taras’ Camille, which 
iled last year. Though it is touched 
with life when Miss Markova’s delicate 
acting creates brief moments of pathos, 
the piece consists chiefly of archaic, 
bloodless pantomime intelligible only 
to those already familiar with the 


libretto of La Traviata. Father Ger- | 


mont, for example, merely appears 
‘lore Camille in the second act as 
though he expected to sing an aria, 
and then disappears again when it 
kecomes apparent that he will not be 
permitted to do so. The disjointed 
spasms of Verdi’s music accompanying 
the story sound like an ancient Victor 
record of Gems Frum ‘La Traviata.’ 

The final item in this dismal report 
8 Henry VIII, the first ballet choreo- 
graphed by Rosella Hightower. It is 
thin in ideas for plot and movement, 
aaive and repetitious in form, and 
indescribably vulgar in tone. Cc. $s. 
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The Theatre’s Full Christmas Stocking 


uriPweEs, Shakespeare, Shaw. This is New York’s 
holiday fare. A magnificent Medea played by 
ith Anderson, Shaw’s gay misogynist of Man and 
presented by Maurice Evans, a glamorous 
tra portrayed by Katharine Cornell all re- 
us that time cannot wither nor custom 
the infinite variety and delight of that fabulous 
id, the theatre. The streets of the city are 
these days into a dazzling midway; the usual 
re of shoppers and pedestrians, workers and 
the burdened and the light of heart rises in 
Steady crescendo as Thanksgiving passes and 
istmas follows hard upon. Along Broadway the 
ts perform a dizzy sarabande and down the side 
the theatregoers stream to as rich a feast as 
been offered in many years. Polonius’ catalogue 
ofkinds are all here — tragedy, comedy, history . . . 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral — not forgetting 
sme new variations — musical comedy, operetta, 
play with music, ballet, opera, ice show, variety — 
all these crammed into the thirty playhouses that 
make up New York’s theatre street. Surely riches 
¢ough for every kind of Christmas stocking. 

_ With the stocking so full and the Christmas tree 
)laden, the theatre should not neglect its own 
nor fail to foster its own children. The 
ods are there — the Experimental Theatre, the 
tre Wing’s retraining program, the American 
ional Theatre and Academy with its far-flung 
. May the theatre’s New Year’s resolutions 
all these into account! 
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Retharine Cornell as Cleopatra 
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Ballet Theatre’s current season at the City 
Center of Music and Drama is heralded by 
Robert H. Angeloch’s sketch of an interested 
patron. Next month, in the largest aerial caravan 
in theatrical history, Ballet Theatre will pile a 
hundred people — dancers, musicians and staff — 
and the scenery and costumes for the entire active 
repertory into six four-motored planes for a trip 
to Bogota, Colombia, where the company will 
present a five-week season at the Teatro de Colin 
in conjunction with the Ninth Annual Pan- 
American Conference. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE, 
sponsored by ANTA, has taken the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre for this season’s 
six plays — among which are Bertolt 
Brecht’s Galileo, with Charles Laughton, 
and Jan de Hartog’s Skipper Next to 
God, with John Garfield. Only season 
subscribers will be permitted to attend. 
Memberships, costing $18, $14 and $7, 
may be secured from the ANTA office, 
139 West Forty-fourth street, New York. 
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Broadway in Review 


Actors All 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE is the panther of the stage. With a 
panther’s terrible beauty and undulating 
grace she moves and stands and glares and 
springs. Scorn, triumph, rage, lust and merci- 
less malignity she represents in symbols of ir- 
resistible power.’ The words describe Judith 
Anderson’s Medea so vividly that it is difficult 
to believe they could be applied to anyone else. 
Yet, actually, they were written by that dis- 
cerning critic George Henry Lewes about the 
great French tragedienne Rachel some hun- 
dred years ago. As Rachel left an unforgettable 
image of her Phédre on the minds even of 
generations that have not seen her, so Judith 
Anderson’s Medea will remain — a symbol of 
power. For Miss Anderson has made this 
poet’s version of a poet’s masterpiece her own. 
Her performance is an event in our theatre, a 
work combining superb craftsmanship with 
intense emotional drive. 

In his Medea ‘freely adapted from the Medea 
of Euripides’ Robinson Jeffers has created a 
terrifying image of evil. It is the apotheosis of 
the religion of hate — the ultimate, fiery end 
of the doctrine of an eye for an eye. Medea has 
been wronged, she calls for justice, but the 
chorus reminds her that actually she seeks 


Not justice: vengeance. 
You have suffered evil, you wish to inflict 
evil. 


And to make quite clear just what this terrible 
play means to our world today, the Chorus 
continues: 


I have heard evil 

Answering evil as thunder answers lightning, 
A great waste voice in the hollow sky 

And all that they say is death .. . 
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The sword Speak | 


And the spear answers: the city is desolap 

The nations remember old wrongs and & 
stroy each other, 

And no man binds up their wounds. 


The nations destroy each other, as Meds, 


destroys her enemies. But she destroys hergy | 


as well, the self that lives on in her own gf 
spring. In her horrible ecstasy of love-turned. 
hate she speaks the word that haunts the work 
today: ‘Annihilation.’ She would annihily 
the past; she would, with awful logic, ay 
annihilate the future. Jeffers has made a pow. 
erful rendering of this song of hate and by th 
force of Miss Anderson’s playing and te 
effectiveness of the stage presentation we a 
provided with an unusual example of thy 
process of purgation through pity and fear 
which Aristotle spoke. 

Miss Anderson’s interpretation does, » 
deed, evoke more terror than pity. Her Meda 
is pure evil, dark, dangerous, cruel, raging 
ruthless. From beginning to end she maintaix 
an almost incredible intensity, yet she vans 
her moods so constantly, she moves with sud 
skill through unexplored regions of pain av 
despair that she can hold her audiences 
suspense throughout the evening. From t 
first sound of her voice, heard back of the gna 
doors of Medea’s palace, to her last prow 
words, ‘not me they scorn,’ as she goes out ‘tt 
der the cold eyes of weakness-despising stat 
she mounts what seems to be an ever-ascendilj 
spiral of passion and fury, from raging despat 
to a raging triumph of revenge. 

Miss Anderson’s use of a voice of great rang 
and vibrancy is no less remarkable than thew 
of her body. Speech and movement are om 
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Her hands and arms are as expressive as the 
high carriage of her head or the skilful sweep 
of drapery that marks her progress — a dark 
wave streaked with red. Again and again she 
and her director find the unforgettable gesture, 
the climactic pose: her entrance through the 
great doors of the palace, for instance, or the 
moment when she makes Aegeus swear he will 
protect her — the two arms crossed in a pact 
that is suddenly ominous, doom-fraught — 
above all, the awful physical joy and terror of 
her body as it lives, through her imagination, 
the fiery agony of the death she has inflicted on 
her enemy. Through this whole scene, blood 
lust, sexual jealousy and ruthless vengeance rise 
to a paroxysm of barbaric joy which is almost 
ynendurable. Miss Anderson expresses Medea’s 
state in every inch of her writhing body, finally 
thrusting herself between the pillars of the 
house as though ecstasy could not be contained 
but needed the stone walls to hold it in. 

The play of passion on Miss Anderson’s mo- 


| bile face — dark, hawk-like, with black, burnt- 


out eyes, like a mask of despair — her varia- 
tions of mood, her moments of control when 
she attempts to curb her rage but can do so 
only for a short space, her sudden outbursts — 
all these details of a masterly performance 
should be studied by anyone who wishes to un- 
derstand the art of acting in the great tradi- 
tion, the tradition that has made the names of 
Kean and Rachel, Salvini and Bernhardt 
words to conjure with. 

The production which Robert Whitehead 
and Oliver Rea, a new firm of young pro- 
ducers, have provided is one that does justice 
to the occasion. John Gielgud turns for the 
frst time to the direction of a Greek play and 
has handled what is always a difficult assign- 
ment with success. Taking his lead from Jef- 
fers’ free treatment of the Greek form, he has 
given variety and fluidity to his over-all pat- 
tern. He has selected three women of different 
ages and contrasting voices and personalities to 
play chorus to the high and terrible events, 


BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


bringing gentleness, wisdom and the common- 
place into a scene that has little relief from 
violence. 

The setting by Ben Edwards is conceived in 
terms of realism; a huge doorway flanked by 
columns and heavy stonework fills most of the 
stage, a glimpse of the Bay of Corinth and 
wooded hills is seen on one side with a sugges- 
tion of ancient gnarled trees nearby. The 
steps to the palace provide varied acting levels 
which are effectively used to mark Medea’s 
passionate progress and her diverse relations to 
the men who come to her — Creon to pro- 
nounce her banishment, Aegeus to offer her 
asylum and Jason to reason with her. 

Mr. Gielgud himself plays Jason. It is an 
ungrateful part and not at all in what might 
be considered Mr. Gielgud’s territory. Yet 
being an accomplished technician as well as 
one of the few great actors of our day, he suc- 
cessfully conveys exactly what he intends to: 
the quality in Jason that made him a hero 
‘beloved of women’ but also made him obtuse, 
rather pompous, indifferent to anything but 
his own advancement, in fact something of a 
Greek stuffed shirt. The very slight shadow of 
humor that this laughless play affords is his 
specious argument that he is marrying ‘the 
little Creiisa’ for Medea’s sake — for her pro- 
tection and the advancement of their children. 
Only in the last moments of the play does 
Jason’s role offer Mr. Gielgud the kind of 
material that he can handle so brilliantly. 
Then, after the murder of the children, when 
he says very quietly and in a curious, flat, tone- 
less voice ‘It is no matter now who lives or 
dies,’ he touches the height of tragic despair 
by a route exactly the opposite of that followed 
by Miss Anderson. 

There is, in fact, very little for a cast to do 
except to ‘support’ Miss Anderson’s electric 
performance. Florence Reed achieves her best 
effect in her recounting of the horrible death 
agonies of Creiisa and Creon — a description 
strangely foreshadowing John Hersey’s report 
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of the effect of nuclear fission on the human 
body. Grace Mills, Kathryn Grill and Leone 
Wilson, who are the chorus, and Don McHenry, 
who gives the tutor’s part a gentle credibility, 
play in a more realistic style than Miss Ander- 
son’s heroic vein but remain within the frame- 
work of the play. The children — as is almost 
inevitable — break out of the ‘mystic circle’ 
and threaten the headlong pace of the play. 
Jeffers has made more of their part in the pro- 
ceedings than Euripides suggests, but in any 
case their long-legged, towheaded presence on 
the stage does not add to the poignancy of the 
situation but rather serves to remind us that 
we are seeing actors on a stage and not actually 
taking part in the terrible and exalting experi- 
ence into which Miss Anderson’s performance 
had transported us. 

On a less spectacular level, but also exhibit- 
ing elements of first-rate theatre, is Maurice 
Evans’ production of Shaw’s Man and Superman 
and his own performance as John Tanner. 
Setting aside for a moment his Shakespearean 
mantle, Mr. Evans has settled into the com- 
fortable if unromantic garb of modern man. 
He finds himself very much at his ease in a 
play which he has both produced and directed 
himself and which provides him with a leading 
role that he can take easily in his stride. John 
Tanner’s witty diatribes against the female of 
the species flow easily from his lips, occasion- 
ally with a singing note that is a reminder not 
only of Mr. Evans’ long service in the employ 
of the Bard but also of the fact that Mr. Shaw 
is not himself averse to Bardian periods. Mr. 
Evans treats the whole affair with a light 
touch. He is gay, detached, indifferent, but 
always exact — the full phrase, the sharp con- 
sonant. His direction is smooth without being 
brilliant. The settings are merely adequate. 
Mr. Stover again, as in his Hamlet designs, 
shows little taste in his use of either color or 
form. The costumes, designed by David 
Ffolkes, particularly as worn by the ladies of 
the cast, add a helpful note of sharpness, 
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gaiety and 1905 chic. Frances Rowe, impor 
from London to play the predatory Ap 
Whitefield opposite Mr. Evans, is another y 
those happy transatlantic sendings. She he 
style and piquancy in the manner so brilliang 
displayed by Pamela Brown last season in J 
Importance of Being Earnest, though the play g 
a whole has none of the finish and eleganeey 
that production. 





The author of Man and Super- 
man, drawn by Bernard Sappol. 


A really devout admirer of Henry Jams 
shudders in advance at the thought of tha 
master’s exact and delicately balanced cre 
tions being subjected to the hazards of Broaé 
way production. How could the subtleties d 
Washington Square, in which practically nothing 
happens but everything is implied, be tram 
posed to the stage? Last year, at an outd 
town opening, it seemed that it could not, bi 
Ruth and Augustus Goetz, who made the play 
‘suggested’ by the James novel, did not los 
faith even after the play was closed. Withé 
new director, Jed Harris, and another pt 
ducer, Fred F. Finklehoffe, the play, recast am 
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enamed The Heiress, came to town to register 
an instantaneous success. 

No small element in that success must again, 
asin the case of Medea and Man and Superman, 
be credited to the acting. Wendy Hiller, me- 
ticulously directed by Mr. Harris, gives a 
touching performance as the poor little rich 
girl — plain, gauche and painfully aware of 
her father’s ill-concealed disappointment in 
her. Miss Hiller has a sensitive touch, a re- 
arded grace as though each action were 
thought out in advance but approached with a 
grt of spiritual reluctance. It is an admirable 
though perhaps unconscious transposition into 
ating terms of James’ own stylistic manner. 
Just as in his sentence structure and in his 
sory-telling James makes his points by indi- 
rection, so Miss Hiller, tall and pale, her head 
bent a little forward and to one side, her whole 
body cased though it is in armor — corset, 
bodice and voluminous skirts — yet expressing 
a shrinking from harsh contacts, has an ex- 
quisite silhouette for a Jamesian mood. 

The play follows the story of Dr. Austin 
Sloper’s efforts to prevent his daughter’s marry- 
ing a man whom he considers — and who 
actually is — an adventurer. Dr. Sloper is suc- 
cessful in fact, but not in spirit, for he breaks 
his daughter’s heart in the process, and leaves 
her, rich and lonely, with only the bitter satis- 
faction of a revenge not as bloody as Medea’s 
but as savage as a well-brought-up young lady 
living on Washington Square in the Eighteen- 
Fifties could devise. ‘You are very cruel,’ her 
aunt protests when she realizes what is about 
tohappen. ‘Yes, Aunt, I am very cruel. I have 
been taught by masters!’ 

Jed Harris has cast the play throughout with 
lactand wisdom. Basil Rathbone as Dr. Sloper 
presents a skilful portrait of an arrogant, as- 
sured and insensitive man, ever yearning over 
adead wife to the destruction of a living 
daughter. Patricia Collinge as the kindly, 
busybody aunt is properly silly and appealing, 
while Peter Cookson finds the necessary com- 


BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


bination of charm and ruthlessness to balance 
the poles of the adventurer’s part. Jed Harris’ 
direction is occasionally over-mannered, ob- 
truding itself upon the attention as something 
done wilfully rather than as the natural move- 
ment of the play’s life. He places his actors 
upstage against the wall at awkward angles 
from each other with the apparent intention of 
breaking with formula patterns. The over-all 
effect, however, is of a play thoroughly under- 
stood, closely knit, rich in implicit as well as in 
explicit statement — an artistic entity in which 
text and actor, costume, set and speech, light- 
ing, mood and movement are welded into a 
harmonious whole. 


The ‘word’ about town this season in pro- 
duction and managerial circles was categori- 
cal: There were just two things which ‘they’ 
would not stand for — ‘they’ being that elusive 
and unpredictable demon, the audience. 
‘They’ would not take costume plays; ‘they’ 
would have nothing to do with war plays. To 
prove how correct such forecasts are, the first 
hits of the season were costume plays — The 
Heiress, Medea, Man and Superman — and a war 
play, Command Decision. Nothing could be more 
sharply, more uncompromisingly warlike than 
William Wister Haines’ drama. Set in the 
office of a Brigadier General in command of an 
American heavy bombardment unit in Eng- 
land, its cast is all male and its problems are 
exclusively military. The leading figures are 
the General himself, his superiors and subordi- 
nates, and some visiting firemen — members of 
Congress, correspondents and brass hats from 
the States. Its conflict revolves around the 
General’s determination to carry out a series of 
desperately dangerous bombing raids against 
newly discovered jet-plane factories im the 
heart of Germany, raids which are costly in 
American manpower but may well affect the 
outcome of the war. The General’s superior 
officer believes in the operation but has not the 
courage to stand for it against the upper eche- 
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lons combined with the menace of adverse 
public opinion. The General himself is scarified 
by the necessity of sending his men into such 
overwhelming peril but believes that it must 
be done. 

Mr. Haines has succeeded in bringing this 
poignant issue with all its subsidiary implica- 
tions into action on the stage through his sharp 
characterization of the personalities involved 
and the tension created by the conflict of opin- 
ion. He has been superbly aided and abetted 
in his task by his producer, his director and 
his cast. Kermit Bloomgarden as producer has 
once more — as with Another Part of the Forest 
and Deep Are the Roots — given the play the help 
of a meticulous production. Set by Jo Miel- 
ziner with conviction and taste and directed 
by a newcomer in the field, John O’Shaugh- 
nessy, the play has the benefit not only of an 
outstanding performance by Paul Kelly as 
Brigadier General K. C. Dennis but of uni- 
formly able acting by a large cast. Jay Fassett 
plays Dennis’ superior officer with just the 
combination of pomposity and honesty the 
part requires, Paul McGrath as the old friend 
who ultimately replaces Dennis gives humanity 
to a difficult role, while James Whitmore as 
the hard-hitting wise-cracking sergeant keeps 
the play, as he does the General’s office, from 
becoming too consistently serious-minded. 

Command Decision is a tough, tightly knit 
script. It drives at its target but never loses 
sight of the necessity of variety. How much of 
this competence in construction is due to the 
fact that the play had a thorough tryout in a 
community theatre before New York produc- 
tion would be difficult to say without having 
read the script or seen the play when it was 
given at the Cleveland Play House in Novem- 
ber 1946. But it is interesting to note that the 
author spent five weeks with the Cleveland 
company during rehearsals and performances, 
rewrote some of the last act at that time and 
had an extended opportunity of seeing his play 
in action on a working stage. 
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Would such an experience have had ay 
effect on the author of How I Wonder? It seers 
doubtful, for Donald Ogden Stewart is hardy 
a neophyte in the theatre world and his alle 
gory, played with great devotion by Raymoy 
Massey, has flaws that no amount of rewritj 
would affect. Whimsy is perhaps the mog 
treacherous material in the world. Its sy). 
stance may well be pure gold, but it can juy 
as readily turn out to be glue or treacle. Ther 
is a little of both in this fantasy of a profess 
of astronomy who communes on his house-top 
with his own mind — in the person of a smar 
puckish red-headed chap eternally cracking 
jokes and pretending to talk on the telephone 
play baseball or give high-school recitations of 
Kipling’s ‘If.’ He communes also with his ideal 
nature — his ‘dream,’ who takes the form of, 
lovely young lady with a foreign accent. This 
creature from the beyond makes the professor 
aware of his responsibilities both as a scientig 
and as a human being. 

On a more mundane plane there are the 
professor’s wife and daughter — played by 
Carol Goodner and Bethel Leslie — who have 
some difficulty in following the gyrations of the 
professor’s multiple personality but end up 
with the proper loyalty and devotion to the 
professor and the causes which he has newly 
espoused. 

All this is given serious consideration by 
director Garson Kanin (who with Ruth Gor 
don, Victor Samrock and William Fields ale 
produced the play) on a roof constructed by 
Donald Oenslager. The chief pleasure of the 
evening is derived from the use of the whole 
stage-opening, permitting a great star-studded 
sky to tower to the full height of the theatre 
without the usual masking curtains that bring 
the proscenium arch down to more human 
proportions. The pleasure would have been 
greater had Mr. Stewart been more successful 
in his entirely admirable intention of present 
ing us with a modern morality for these peri 
ous times in which we are Jiving. 
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y us recent book, The Other Theatre, Norman 
Marshall relates the history of the British 
experimentalists whose primary object has 
been to produce plays not for their box-office 
sotentialities but on account of such qualities 


, gsoriginality, seriousness of purpose or poetic 


beauty, which might limit their immediate 
appeal to the general public. At the Gate 
Theatre and elsewhere Mr. Marshall himself 
has earned a reputation as a director of unusual 
plays. Few of these have failed with the audi- 
ence for which they were intended, and a 
qumber of them even became smash hits in the 
commercial playhouses. 

Mr. Marshall’s production at the Arts 
Theatre of two plays by Reginald Beckwith 
provides both a case for the Other Theatre 
and a case against it. Boys in Brown is from 
every point of view the kind of work for whose 
promotion the Other Theatre exists. It deals 
vividly and exactly with life among the boys in 
a Borstal institution (an English reform 
school), and although it is a documentary play 
with many of the ingredients of ‘good theatre’ 
the nature of its subject and the seriousness of 
its appeal to those interested in penal reform 
put its chances as a sound commercial proposi- 
tion in doubt. But it provided an exciting 
evening and created much the kind of feeling 


_ audiences experienced at the first performances 


of Galsworthy’s Justice. Here was an ugly 
aspect of the body politic exposed to view with 
such a complete lack of rancor that one 
realized the difficulties the State faces in its 
endeavor to reform young delinquents. And 


_ here, too, was a cast of young actors Hogarth 
| would have delighted to paint, careful atten- 
_ tion to detail and atmosphere and a perform- 


The English Spotlight 


The Other Theatre 


SEWELL STOKES 


ance by André Morell in the unostentatious 
part of the institution’s governor which proved 
again how valuable the Old Vic’s classical 
training can be to an actor in a modern play. 

Later in his season, having given a disap- 
pointing revival of Gantillon’s Maya, and need- 
ing a new play to keep his theatre open, Mr. 
Marshall again turned to Mr. Beckwith. Child’s 
Play, a comedy-drama, shows the effect upon a 
small boy of his parents’ refusal to divorce each 
other because they believe it will not be for his 
good. The play jumps from 1928 to 1947, when 
the boy, a grown man with a son of his own, 
almost repeats the situation with which the 
play opened. Certain scenes are reminiscent 
of Ghosts, Milestones and The Silver Cord, but 
this does not worry us as much as the inescap- 
able feeling that although we have come to the 
right theatre we are seeing the wrong play. 
Every syllable and action of Childs Play be- 
longs to the West End theatre, where with a 
star cast it would probably pay its backers a 
handsome dividend. But without stars and 
without the exploitation that would serve it 
better than the painstaking direction it now 
receives, the play cannot do itself justice; it 
fails to excite an art-theatre audience yet it 
forfeits the enthusiastic welcome which might 
await it elsewhere. 

The past success of the Other Theatre in 
this country is something of which we have 
every right to be proud; I believe nothing ap- 
proaching it has ever materialized, at least on 
the same scale, in America. But unless some- 
thing is done to infuse greater integrity into 
the movement than is apparent at present, we 
shall soon find ourselves with nothing left but 
our past. As long as a management, however 
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limited its means, produces only plays in whose 
intrinsic worth it believes, whether or not such 
plays might meet with the approval of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, it has a good chance of succeed- 
ing. Time and again it has been proved that 
Shaftesbury Avenue’s customers will journey to 
the suburbs, once word has reached them of a 
production that is novel and worth seeing. But 
too often the management hastily moves a 
well-patronized production up west, where 
more often than not it dies quickly amid alien 
surroundings. 

Such a mistaken move was largely responsi- 
ble for the collapse of the famous Vedrenne- 
Barker seasons at the Court Theatre from 1904 
to 1907, which first gave to the world the early 
plays of Shaw and introduced to England 
classics by European dramatists then hardly 
known to us. Vedrenne and Barker over- 
reached themselves by leasing three larger 
theatres, and thus, as Hesketh Pearson says in 
his book on Shaw, ‘broke the back of the 
enterprise, which had been pushed beyond its 
limits.’ Yet, while Vedrenne and Barker trans- 
ferred their activities to the centre of the town, 
their choice of plays in no way changed. 
Nothing could have induced them to present a 
work whose standard was doubtful simply 
because it was likely to prove attractive at the 
box-office. Now, however, some of our little 
theatres which masquerade as tributaries of 
the Other Theatre are really tryout houses for 
commercial dramatists. 

Fortunately the Other Theatre has not 
completely lost its integrity in London. Up a 
winding staircase in the neighborhood of 


Jany Holt 


shown here as Saint Joan, has rapidly become one of Pat 
favorite actresses, both on the stage and on the screen. Her late 
film, which has not yet reached the United States, is Non Culpable. 


Knightsbridge is a long narrow room that 
crazy optimists would consider a fit place fy 
the presentation of plays. The little Tore 
Theatre has caught the attention of one OF tp 
critics who do not object to minor disco 

if the ordeal is not in vain. The Torch Thea 
tre’s most recent important contribution jj, 
production of Hermann Sudermann’s Th 
Witches Ride, in an English version by Willig 
Stirling and Anthony Spring Rice. On a stage 





so small that the actors have scarcely any rogg | 


to move, Jennifer Sounes’ young and enthyg. 
astic cast makes one wonder why Sudermanp 
is not better known outside his own county, 
Because of Magda, which has been revived by 
various bravura actresses, Sudermann is yp 
ally thought of as closely related to Sardoy 
But Bernard Shaw’s praise of the Germay 
dramatist, difficult to understand in the cased 


ied 
_—— . 


Magda, will not surprise anyone who has seeq_ | 
The Witches Ride. It is a domestic dramaj | 
which the struggle between good and evily | 


fought out in the minds of characters as real 
any outside the creations of a few acknow 


edged masters. The serious qualities of Tk | 


Witches Ride indicate that Magda earned Sude 
mann a kind of reputation abroad whichk 
did not deserve, because Magda is a distinetly 
inferior play. Even it, however, is alleged 
those who have seen it interpreted in its nati 
land to be less a machine-made vehicle am 
more a genuine character study than actress 
have usually led us to suppose. By their spi 
revival of Sudermann in a mood unknowa® 
this generation the Torch Theatre has dom 
the Other Theatre some service. a 
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A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE: Sketches by Jo Mielzinet 


lennessee Williams takes the title of his new play from a trolley route whose 
cars bear the sign ‘Desire’ as they pass through the Vieux Carré in New Or- 
leans. Elia Kazan, of whose work Virginia Stevens tells on the opposite page, 
is the director and Jessica Tandy and Marlon Brando are prominent in the 
cast. A Streetcar Named Desire is Mr. Williams’ first contribution to Broadway 
since You Touched Me! in the fall of 1945. 


Eha Kazan 


Actor and Director of Stage and Screen 


VIRGINIA STEVENS 


OADWAY first became aware of Elia 
B kazan in 1935 when his fiery perform- 
ance of the taxi driver in Clifford Odets’ Wait- 
ing for Lefty brought him instant recognition. 
Twelve years later, with the direction of his 
fourth major film, Gentleman’s Agreement, and 
of his fifteenth play, Tennessee Williams’ A 
Streetcar Named Desire, he ranks among the lead- 
ing theatre artists of the country — and 
unique among successful film directors in his 
insistence on returning to Broadway year after 
year to work in the theatre. 

His career this past decade has developed 
logically from his beginnings as an actor and 
director with the Group Theatre, the only pro- 
fessional company of actors our theatre has so 
far produced which demonstrated a unified 
technique and approach. Kazan’s present 
choice of plays to direct and his method of work 
are as much the inevitable flowering of his ex- 
perience with the Group as they are of his own 
innate talent. 

At thirty-seven, he can look back on the 
long list of plays he has directed with the as- 
surance that most of them were not only suc- 
cessful but distinguished for their acting, style 
and content. Three of his four films have been 
superior to the usual Hollywood fare. His 
faults are the excesses of his virtues: his energy, 
his boldness of invention, his desire to find new 
directions have resulted at times in a lapse of 
taste, an overemphasis, a want of simplicity. 
They were evident in his western extravaganza 
for the movies, Sea of Grass, and the tendency 
to what Brooks Atkinson described as ‘purple 
patches and many little curlicues upon the 
side’ has been seen in some of his plays. An un- 


usually self-aware artist, Kazan himself has 
commented on this. But in his best work — in 
Boomerang and A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, in All 
My Sons and The Skin of Our Teeth, his horror 
of the cliché and his tireless search for the most 
arresting expressions of reality have resulted 
in exciting work. 

When you know how much it meant to 
Kazan to develop in an actor’s theatre you see 
why he has always emphasized the actor in his 
direction. Any actor who works with him is 
stretched and advanced beyond his previous 
capacity. ‘He knows that creative work comes 
out of love,’ an actress in Ali My Sons has said 
of Kazan. ‘He makes actors love him and:so he 
gets their enthusiasm for the things he wants 
them to do. He gives them a feeling of confi- 
dence, as if he were saying, “‘Look, I’ve chosen 
you because you are the person for this part.” 
His certainty is contagious.’ 


Since college days Kazan has known what 
he wanted. Son of Greek parents, born in Con- 
stantinople, he spent his childhood in New 
Rochelle and worked his way through Wil- 
liams and the Yale drama school. ‘I was lonely 
and kept to myself a lot,’ he says of this time, 
but he has turned those struggles to creative 
use in both his acting and his directing, and 
they have colored his choice of scripts: Jaco- 
bowsky and the Colonel, in his own words ‘a play 
about how to live in the modern world and 
how to go on living’; A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, 
a poignant story of the tenements; Deep Are 
the Roots, the tragedy of a young Negro GI re- 
turning to the South; A Streetcar Named Desire, 
a play ‘about a person of worth and sensitivity 
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in a brutal, coarse environment which doesn’t 
know her worth or how to deal with her com- 
plexities.’ 

Graduating from Yale in the first year the 
Group Theatre started in New York, Kazan 
became immediately interested in the work 
methods of this organization. The members 
were not responsive to this abrupt, energetic, 
dark-haired young man. He neither looked 
like a type who could be easily used nor had he 
any experience beyond his academic training. 
Nevertheless he hung around, licking stamps 
in the office, cutting out clippings for the 
scrapbooks and, when someone was needed to 
paint scenery during the summer, going along 
to take part in the studio work and play re- 
hearsals. 

Breaking completely with the commercial 
stencil of Broadway and greatly influenced by 
Stanislavski’s analysis of the acting process, 
the Group Theatre stressed in the actors’ 
preparation a thorough examination of one’s 
experience, keen observation and its recreation 
in acting terms, a study of painting, sculpture, 
music and their relations to the actor’s craft. 
Both in rehearsals for actual productions and 
in studio work improvisation was emphasized. 
These early days laid the foundation for the 
extraordinary ensemble playing which the 
Group showed to Broadway. Kazan proved 
quick and inventive from the beginning. 
When the company started its season in New 
York he became assistant stage manager for 
Men in White and then replaced J. Edward 
Bromberg as Agate Keller in Waiting for 
Lefty. From that performance on he was a 
leading member. 

Kazan throve in the Group Theatre envi- 
ronment. He was naturally a fighter and the 
Group’s cause became his. Kewpie in Paradise 
Lost and Eddie Fuseli in Golden Boy gave par- 
ticular scope to his dynamic personality. Jed 
Harris called Fuseli ‘a performance of genius’ 
and it was listed as one of the ten best of the 
season. But Kazan had his mind on directing. 
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He found ambitious young groups off Broad. 
way and then, on Broadway, the Group as 
signed him Casey Jones, Quiet City and Thundy 
Rock. In 1940 he returned to acting in Odety 
Night Music, playing the restless young hero of 
this plaintive saga. 

Brooks Atkinson’s praise of Kazan as one of 
the most exciting young actors in America — 
and of the Group as the country’s best acting 
company — was ironically timed, for with 
Night Music the company was dying. In up. 
usual devotion the members had held oy 
against diverse influences for ten years but 
some were no longer willing to struggle on, 
Lacking unity, the theatre became demoral- 
ized. Night Music was the last play in which the 
majority of the actors were together. 


Shortly after, Kazan went into Liliom under 
the producing banner of Vinton Freedley, 
playing The Sparrow to Ingrid Bergman's 
Julie and Burgess Meredith’s Liliom. Then he 
went to Hollywood to be in A City of Conques, 
But he wanted the theatre and he wanted to 
direct. He returned to Broadway. Cafe Crow 
and The Strings, My Lord, Are False, both uncer- 
tain of touch, were followed by three finished 
productions: The Skin of Our Teeth, Harriet and 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel. 

With this triple success Kazan showed that 
he had succeeded in adapting the Group tech 
nique to actors who had no knowledge of it 
He was acute enough not to complicate their 
performances with elaborate analyses or tech 
nical talk, but he demanded and got from 
actors of varying skill the reality they wer 
capable of giving. He steered them away from 
the conventional. He made them think. He 
also gave them a great deal of freedom, never 
attempting to stamp them in a preconceived 
image of his own. 

‘I don’t type-cast to the external and ob 
vious,’ he declares. ‘Peggy Meredith in Al 
My Sons is a good example of what I mean. She 
could not actually act the part for some time 
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She was too young and too nice. But out of 
these qualities I got a dual thing which was 
much more interesting than if I’d picked her 
for the obvious disagreeable qualities the 
character possessed. I knew she could do it. 
‘In the Group technique there were certain 
things in common,’ Kazan believes, ‘but each 
of the actors used these things in a highly indi- 
vidual way. In common was a simple reality, 
something which all good actors have and a 
director can always find by not asking for ob- 
yious, immediate results. Part of the Group 
technique was its rehearsal method, which is 
impossible to use in the time limitations of 
Broadway and in having to employ actors in 
many different stages of development. So I try 
to make the reality of the play the actor’s own, 
make the experience real and close to him.’ 
Kazan’s first film for Hollywood, A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, was an appropriate assign- 
ment for him, and he showed that he was 
equipped to handle moving-picture actors 
with the same sure technique that he had dem- 
onstrated in the theatre. ‘The rehearsal process 
in the movies can be as creative as it is in the 
theatre,’ he declares. ‘You can allow unex- 
pected, interesting things to happen that you 
find very usable. It’s well not to be too pre- 
pared. Know exactly the action and the effect 
you want in a scene and let the actors work 
it out. Then, when you have what you want, 
shoot it. Acting in pictures is more demanding 
than on the stage. The camera penetrates like 
a microscope. It’s better to do nothing than 
the wrong things and so most film actors do 
nothing (and get away with it). Because of the 
mercilessness of the camera the best film actors 
are the innocents — animals and children.’ 


The theatre director going to Hollywood, 
Kazan thinks, has a tendency to use the same 
kind of projected activity he conceives for the 
stage. ‘Suppose an actor must show his dislike 
for another character. He doesn’t, if he’s a 
good stage actor, project this obviously. He 





Drawing by Wynn 


lets his activities indicate it: the way he helps 
his enemy on with his coat or offers him a 
drink, for instance. But in the movies the ex- 
pression of his eyes will give you all you need 
in an instant. The theatre director has to 
learn these differences.’ 

For his second assignment, Boomerang, de- 
scribed as ‘a happy marriage of documentary 
realism and fiction, Kazan came East and 
used an actual Connecticut town and its citi- 
zens, with professionals in the major speaking 
parts and townspeople for the rest. Again in 
Gentleman’s Agreement he photographed an 
actual environment for many of his scenes, 
New York this time. He shot the film in fifty- 
one days. ‘I’m supposed to be fast,’ he tells 
you. ‘Well, I never do anything twice. No 
production shots. But I rehearse more than 
the average director and my cutter is right 
there with me on the set. I discuss every move 
with him. I edit as I go along.’ 

Kazan complains that Hollywood movie- 
making is too much of a community affair. 
Only in the theatre does he feel completely 
free, and so he returns to it constantly. In the 
three years he has been making films he has 
also directed for Broadway Deep Are the Roots, 
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Dunnigan’s Daughter, All My Sons and A Street- 
car Named Desire. He feels that the great prob- 
lem of all creative theatre people today is a 
fight for better standards. The cult of success 
basic to Broadway is profoundly disturbing to 
him. “There should be another standard. You 
can’t experiment in a theatre where you’ve 
got to make $20,000 every week. You should 
have the possibility of failure. It is every artist’s 
right. 

‘I was staying home nights working on A 
Streetcar Named Desire,’ he told the students at 
the opening session of the free school which he, 
Robert Lewis and Cheryl Crawford have re- 
cently started for young Broadway profes- 
sionals. ‘I ran across a speech in which the 
leading male character, suddenly called to the 
phone from a violent scene with his wife and 
sister, engages in a conversation with a fellow- 
member of his bowling team. On the phone he 
lays down the law as to where he will and will 
not bowl. At first sight the phone conversation 
seemed to be an interruption, even an irrele- 
vancy, but a little examination revealed that 
during the talk about the bowling the man 
made up his mind decisively about his argu- 
ment with the women. In fact, the speech on 
the phone had to be read with direct dramatic 
reference to the scene with the women. The 
import of the speech was not in the writing but 


in the acting. So I was happy that night, a 
looked at this page of Tennessee Williams, that 
Marlon Brando was trained in a certain way 
and would know what I was talking about’ 


‘There have been many brilliant director, 
in our theatre and some of them have made 
more of a splash than Kazan,’ Arnold D’Us 
seau, who co-authored Deep Are the Roots, has 
said, ‘but they have lacked a certain moral 
fibre, a certain ethical base. Their brilliance 
after a short while has been dimmed by ap 
irresponsibility toward their art. Kazan has a 
seriousness and a toughmindedness which 
convinces me that everything he has done to 
date is only a beginning. 

‘He has had to adapt himself, as we all do, 
to certain exigencies. He has done plays he is 
not proud of and directed pictures he knows 
were a mistake. But he has not become neurotic 
about them or let himself be seduced by the 
easy rewards of Hollywood and Broadway, 
And from the fine jobs he’s done he’s drawn 
valuable lessons.’ 

Blessed with boundless energy and consid- 
erable mastery of his tools, Kazan is starting 
his best creative years. His work should be. 
come an increasing challenge to the sterile and 
retrogressive in the theatre and a positive force 
in a true American theatre art. 





maga CuLtMan, who divides his energies between the Port of New York Author- 
ity and the backing of Broadway plays, thinks New York legitimate theatres 
should be permitted to operate their own bars, as the English theatres do. The present 
city ordinance forbids bars in the playhouses, although Carnegie Hall and the Metro- 
politan Opera, which are not included in the ban, maintain roomy lounges for refugees 
from the second act of Parsifal or Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony. It is reassuring to 
learn that Mr. Cullman has caught up with THEATRE ARTs. In 1936 this magazine 
opened an unsuccessful crusade for changes in the law, arguing that the street in front 
of the theatre and the bar next door are places of refuge from which, too often, the 
audience returns late and distinctly ill-tempered, and that ‘theatre restaurants would 
render a valuable service, and the theatres in the most sophisticated city in the world 
are certainly entitled to have them.’ 
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The Professionals Go to School 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Robert Lewis, seen most recently as an actor in the Charles Chaplin film, Monsieur 
Verdoux, and as a Broadway director in his staging of the musical Brigadoon, is an 
alumnus of the Group Theatre who had his first success in directing Saroyan’s initial gift 
to Broadway, My Heart’s in the Highlands. Along with Cheryl Crawford and Elia 
Kazan, about whose direction of A Streetcar Named Desire Virginia Stevens writes on 
page 19, Mr. Lewis has recently started a free studio for young professionals in the New 
York theatre. The following notes are made from his introductory speech to the students 
gathered for the initial sessions of the studio — students whose names constitute a who's 
who of the younger Broadway generation, among them being Marlon Brando, Montgomery 
Clift, Peter Cookson, Sidney Lumet, E. G. Marshall, William Prince, Frances Reid, 
Jerome Robbins, Elizabeth Ross, Thelma Schnee, Beatrice Straight, David Wayne.) 





ROUND the theatre the implication in the 
terms ‘the amateur’ and ‘the professional’ 
seems to be that the one studies his craft and 
the other does not. What would happen to the 
performing ballet dancer or violinist who gave 
up ‘practicing’ after attaining his professional 
status? The trick for actors is to know what to 
work on, and to get started. 

The more talent he has, and the more tech- 
nique he acquires, the more practice the actor 
needs to keep them fresh and developing. If I, 
with my ordinary voice and meagre knowledge 
of how to produce a good singing tone, emit 
a flat note, the damage is not so great. But if 
a Lotte Lehmann, with her beautiful voice and 
her perfect production, were to waver from 
pitch, the result would be sad indeed. And yet 
how many actors do we know whose first 
appearance enchanted us and whose later 
performances have become mannered? 

A great deal of the blame, I suppose, can 
be traced to the sense of safety which encour- 
ages the actor to preserve and sell those ef- 
fects which first brought him success. Other 
contributing factors can be dubious direction, 
or surrounding actors who consider anyone 
who works out ideas for his part at home to be 


disloyal to Equity! But the real cause of dis- 
integration might be something as simple as 
lack of ‘oiling.’ There is no place for actors to 
work between engagements when the need to 
succeed in a part is not present, or to work 
during the run of a hit when the rust gathers. 

Actors must have a place to try things. Yes, 
to fail. And to learn through failure without 
fear of losing their livelihood. The director, 
too, needs a place where he can explore new 
ideas in stagecraft without the ties of finance. 

And the poor young author — what of him? 
The talented writer whose first play shows 
charm, talent, imagination. And then what 
happens? Like so many others, he agrees that 
a knowledge of form (even the very form he 
sometimes wishes to depart from) is a purely 
academic question. How soon he is done in by 
repeated attempts to recapture the first glow 
that brought cheers! Such artists do not learn, 
for subsequent failures are not searches to find 
the secrets of their medium. They still believe 
in the ‘fog of inspiration’ and do not travel the 
road from technique to craft to art. They have 
not earned their exemption. 

A good technique is one that does not hamper 
the free flow of the actor’s personality and 
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creativity. On the contrary, it gives him a 
security and a freedom for the expression of 
his impulses. I said a good technique, by 
which I mean an invisible one. Like the vio- 
linist and the dancer, the actor needs to per- 
fect his ‘scales’ and his ‘knee-bends’ in the 
studio or the rehearsal room. Let us not be 
aware of them in the performance. Let us see 
the play. But, above all, let the actor learn to 
distinguish between an invisible technique and 
an absent one! 

My work with the actor has always been to 
develop his sense of truth; first, by uncovering 
the dramatic logic of the play and of his part; 
and, second, by having him express himself 
with real emotions that are summoned by his 
understanding and his imagination. A precious 
sense of truth can of course lead to sterility. 
Laurette Taylor’s beautifully realistic per- 
formance in The Glass Menagerie and Michael 
Chekhov’s brilliantly stylized performance in 
The Inspector General both seemed to me to be 
true. If you say that Laurette Taylor was truer 
to life, I must ask you, what life? The life of 
her character? Yes. The truth of Tennessee 
Williams? Yes. But the world of Gogol’s play, 
conjured up by the imagination of Chekhov, 
was created truthfully in Ais performance. 

We must learn to seek truth all around us 
as we work; our partner’s truth, our char- 
acter’s truth, our author’s truth. In one way, 


this will lead us to explore the problems 
style. In another sense, it will ward off th 
increasing strangeness in performances of tg). 
ented actors who, in their playing, seem to say 
‘Look! I, and I alone, have the secret d 
truth.’ 

The actor must extend his work by exploring 
the other arts. Interest in psychology shoul 
not preclude experiments with music, dance 
painting. A wrong conception of simplicity 
has led to cramped movements and mumble 
tones. Simplicity need not mean boredom, | 
once heard Laurette Taylor, after listing aj 
the requirements of good acting, conclude by 
saying, ‘Above all, be simple.’ And on the 
word ‘simple’ she raised her right hand to th 
sky, in one of her rare large gestures, as if » 
point out forever that in her simplicity sh 
was not forgetting grandeur. 

I know that real artists find it hard to admi 
learning, else what would we do with tha 
word ‘gifted’! But artists are permitted t 
forget, gracefully, what they learn as it be | 
comes part of their material. 

Technique itself is not enough. With m 
form in our lives we cannot hope to find form 
in our work. We must learn to despise preter 
sion, vulgarity and snobbishness, and set 
uncompromisingly for the truth. We must be 
lieve not only in the theatre but in each other, 
and in ourselves. 





TF NEW YORK premiere of Robert Penn Warren’s stage version of All the King’s 
Men — the form in which the work was written before it was turned into a notable 
novel — will be given in January by the Dramatic Workshop of the New School for 
Social Research, under the direction of Erwin Piscator. Having taken over both the 
President Theatre on Forty-eighth Street and the Rooftop Theatre on Houston 
Street, the Dramatic Workshop is maintaining virtually continuous production in 
two theatres this season. Other plays new to New York slated for presentation are 
Armand Salacrou’s Nights of Wrath and Ferdinand Bruckner’s Chaff. The repertory 
will include Jean-Paul Sartre’s The Flies, Bernard Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion and 
Lillian Hellman’s The Little Foxes among the productions held over from last year. 
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The World 
of Illusion 


EDWARD REED 


1TH A somewhat niggardly use of its 
ase the Museum of Modern Art has 
installed in its downstairs lounge (until Jan- 
yary 4) an exhibition of stage design arranged 
by George Amberg, curator of the department 
of theatre arts of the Museum. Ten models, 
gventeen panels and five enlargements of 
genic work of many schools are arranged in a 
space so broken up as to make the sequence 
which undoubtedly existed in the mind of the 
arranger a trifle difficult to pursue logically 
along the walls. The material is designed for 
traveling, so perhaps the galleries and schools 
in which it will later be shown will provide a 
more suitable hanging than the home museum 
seemed able to do. 

However, the four divisions of the exhibition 
are sufficiently clear and fundamental to allow 
the spectator to keep the pattern in mind as he 
crosses and recrosses the room. Mr. Amberg 
has chosen his material to illustrate the four 
basic elements of scene design: contour, light, 
color and volume (with the last broken down 
into structural space, functional space and 
illusionistic space). ‘The World of Illusion: 
Elements of Stage Design,’ as the exhibition is 
titled, is thus a ‘teaching show.’ It is, in all 
probability, the first time these materials have 
been assembled in this particular way. 

We are all affectionately familiar with such 
notable designs for the stage as Robert Ed- 
mond Jones’ Othello of 1937, Appia’s Parsifal, 
Geddes’ Aida project (1933), Samuel Leve’s 
Julius Caesar for the Mercury Theatre, Antonin 
Heythum’s Desire Under the Elms as produced 
in Prague in 1925, Simonson’s Man and the 
Masses for the great early days of the Theatre 
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Wilhelm Reinking’s set for The Dumb Girl of Portici in 
Darmstadt, 1928. 


Guild, Braque’s Les Facheux for Diaghileff and 
even such a recent design as Noguchi’s Errand 
Into the Maze for Martha Graham. Many others 
in the exhibition are equally known to the 
theatregoer or the theatre student — or the 
THEATRE ARTS reader. But Mr. Amberg has 
arranged them according to their aptness for 
his four categories, so that the Appia and the 
Leve, for example, represent designs in which 
light is the predominant element; Braque’s 
Facheux symbolizes the design based primarily 
on color; Simonson’s Massemensch has volume 
as its primary characteristic. 

A stage setting, as Mr. Amberg says, ‘is an 
incomplete work of art, depending for its com- 
pletion on sound and movement, and such 
imponderables as mood, atmosphere and 
personal magic.’ It is primarily functional, 
being limited by the practical requirements 
of properties or of correct entrances or exits 
and the like. It is subordinate to that which 
inspires its existence — the play itself. Despite 
all this, good stage design has always, over the 
centuries, been a part of progressive art move- 
ments; it has tempted fine artists from Rem- 
brandt to Picasso; it has made significant 
contributions to the world of art whenever a 
creative artist has been able to unite his own 
genius with the practicalities of this demanding 
art form. The Museum of Modern Art show 
tells us over and over, in its examples, that the 
best stage design can be as creative, as con- 
tributory and as stimulating as any other form 
of art. 
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HE FIRST day of a new assignment in Holly- 
ame is to me the most exciting experience 
of the entire picture. Like the fresh, brilliant 
colors — just out of the tube —on an un- 
touched palette, the director, the producer, 
the cameraman, the film editor and even the 
business manager appear at their brightest, 
most luminous best on this occasion. 

From this first day on, the colors that lay 
peacefully on the palette will be mixed and 
remixed and — watch out, Unborn Master- 
piece! — the next two or three months will 
give you the brilliance of perfect color har- 
mony or will make you look old and tired and 
muddy from too much mixing, too much 
compromising. 

In no other art form does the artist have to 
be so much on the lookout to retain his original 
conception. In no other art form is there as 
powerful a current to corrode his ideas. In no 
other art form are they so easily washed away 
by compromise as in the motion picture, be- 
cause nowhere must so many individualists 
work so closely together. 

But on the first day the future is unknown. 
Everyone is full of enthusiasm, full of treasured 
ideas. Even the business manager, who later 
becomes the constant worrier, the guardian 
angel before the gates of expense, shakes your 
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hand with a friendly clasp. You and the othen 
assemble in the producer’s office: the pm 
ducer, the writer, the director, the camem 
man, the film editor and the productig 
designer. On these men hinges the picture— 
the eyes and ears and brains, with the directy 
as the field marshal. Later the actor wi 
take his share in the team, too, and he will & 
their voice before the public. Will we work 
well together? Will we be able to augmen 
each other’s thoughts, stimulate each other 
Will all the money that is being invested kk 
worth the risk? 

My work on A Double Life started when the 
producer turned the script over to me, the 
production designer. The story dealt with th 
life of a famous Broadway actor (fictitious 
and with the world around the New Yor 
theatre. A stage production of Shakespeare’ 
Othello figured prominently in the story and it 
would have to be an outstanding theatrica 
event with a new and ‘brilliant’ conception. 

If a designer gets the assignment to 0 
Othello for the stage, he goes into seclusion for 
several months and prays to God for inspire | 
tion and enough time to finish it. But here i 
the studio, as the producer turned the script 
over to me, he said, ‘We start shooting in two | 
months. Do you think you can be ready? | 
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Which meant: ‘You better be ready, or all 
our commitments, arrangements with actors, 
contracts, reservations of shooting space on 
the stages, availability of camera equipment, 
consideration of other companies’ shooting, 
arrangements with laboratories, calculations 
of the business manager, loans from the banks, 
promises — in other words, the entire universe 

_ will be thrown out of kilter.’ 

George Cukor, the director, had outlined 
his conception of the story and of the main 
character. There were three definite moods to 
be created in the progression of the story. 
First, there was the documentary reality of 
Broadway and of life around the theatre. From 
this atmosphere our main character, the great 
stage actor (played by Ronald Colman), would 
progress to the second mood, which was the 
magical atmosphere and illusion of the theatre, 
the performances, backstage. Thirdly, there 
would be the same world of the theatre and 
the stage, but seen through the sick mind of an 
actor on the verge of insanity. The perfor- 
mance of Othello was to serve as a bridge to 
show the development of our character from 
one mood into the next. 


FIRST NIGHT ON STAGE 21 


We would have to show Othello in rehearsal, 
costume parades, backstage preparations, 
opening-night fever, the audience, the sensa- 
tional reception. Then, in the progression of 
the story, a performance after three months 
seen from backstage, a scene after two years 
seen from the actors’ standpoint and a scene 
at the three-hundredth performance. All had 
to conform with the developing characteriza- 
tion of a man who slowly becomes more and 
more dominated by his imagination and 
finally — but who am I to tell the story? 

I started to tackle the problem as I would 
have done in designing an actual show for 
Broadway. Only one thing was firm in my 
mind: that the production must be possible on 
a legitimate stage. None of the film magic that 
a dazzled audience is handed as the curtain 
parts — the entire city of Venice with a vista 
of beautiful rolling clouds, the whole thing 
dissolving into the blue ocean and high waves 
thrown in for good measure. 

The only definite scene of the play which 
the picture would reproduce was the last one 
in Desdemona’s bedchamber, followed by the 
end of the show with its curtain calls. But there 
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were many places in the script which required 
shots of earlier parts of the play. It was never 
possible until the last minute to pin anyone 
down as to which scenes would be ‘used. I 
decided, therefore, to work on a plan which, 
without too much building, would take care 
of all possibilities. The design was to be a kind 
of architectural unit set on a turntable, a sort 





of Elizabethan stage, except that the archi- 
tecture was in the style of the early Renais- 
sance, that delicate period of the paintings of 
Carpaccio. This would allow simple scene 
changes and would be flexible enough to serve 
with minor variations for the entire play. 

But there were two other important things 
to think of before starting the design, two 
things generally unimportant to the design of 
stage settings. The fact that many scenes 
would be played backstage made it necessary 
to have the set look right from a rear view. 
There also had to be enough architectural 
openings so that one could shoot a scene back- 
stage and still show in the background what 
was happening on stage. Yet all of it had to 
look logical and effective to the camera-eye. 
Then, too, there was the important matter of 
the theatre itself, in which the Othello per- 
formances were to take place. 

Like the Disney character who suddenly 
finds himself in mid-air and must quickly draw 
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a line below him in order not to fall down, | 
found it was necessary to design an entip 
theatre to hold the Othello production. It way 
to be a theatre that every New Yorker wou 
recognize as a typical Broadway house. They 
was to be the lobby, the auditorium with jy 
balcony, the corridors which connect the ay. 
ditorium with the backstage — all those og. 
ners, those brick walls, those gilded ornameny 
familiar to the New York theatregoer. Ap; 
backstage there would be dressing rooms, prop 
rooms and staircases to more dressing rooms 

But this was also a theatre that had to 


photographed in a certain way. It had to} | 


planned with vistas through open dressing 
rooms so that the stage or the prop rooms 
could be seen and with other vistas so that th 
curtain calls and the actors taking their bow 
could be seen too. 

As for the audience, its presence is as much 
of a problem in Hollywood as its absence 
in New York! It is difficult to pin 350 or 40 
people to their seats and make them react 
something that often is not going on at all o 
the stage. The camera equipment might k 
where Desdemona and Othello had their las 
tragic scene. And 400 people in evening dresses 
and dinner jackets, in blue coats and grey 
coats, would stop chattering about what t 
buy at the Farmer’s Market, would sto 
chewing their gum, would lay down the car& 
of their poker game, would end their knitting 
and have to react, fascinated, to a stage ful 
of camera equipment. ‘You, over there, look 
more horrified. Othello is choking his wile; 
and there would be a more horrified look 
‘All right,’ the assistant director would cal 
after a consultation with a disappointed direc: 
tor, ‘all right, take it easy for a while. Milton, 
you can light it now.’ Then Milton Krasna, 
the cameraman, would call orders, and the 
electricians and grips would swarm all over 
the place, hammering and attaching spots t0 
the oddest places while the 400 extras woul 
go back to their private lives. 
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The number of extras for A Double Life was 
unusually large, and on the screen can give 
the appearance of a house as full as any pro- 
ducer in New York could want. To keep that 
number on the payroll for four weeks, the 
planned shooting time for the Othello se- 
quences, would have run into’ hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and given the business 
manager stomach ulcers, so there had to be 
careful planning in which the production de- 
signer could be of great help both to the story 
and to the budget. 

Every camera set-up was drawn in advance, 
which helped among other things to organize 
the shooting of the theatre sequences and 
the audience reactions with the utmost saving. 
All the scenes requiring full audiences were 
bunched together and photographed on cer- 
tain days. It was possible to determine when 
the Othello cast was necessary in connection 
with the audience and when no audience was 
necessary; and it was also possible to give the 
feeling of a crowded house with sometimes 
fewer than ten people. 

To get the effect of the reality of the theatre, 
very weird things would happen. Swarms of 
men would suddenly descend on the left section 
of the balcony and with much commotion 
lift the whole thing up with its railing, lights 
and the connecting side walls and exit doors 
so that a camera on a high boom might be 








there to photograph something as simple as 
the stage from the point of view of a man 
watching the play from the balcony. There 
would be a sketch for that. There would also 
be a sketch showing an ‘interested spectator in 
the balcony. He, and a few others around him, 
would be in the field of the camera, which 
would be in front of him, with a battery of 
lights to simulate the distant haze of the lit-up 
stage. There would be careful balancing and 
weighing of light intensity to give that soft 
semi-glow to the front of the spectators’ faces 
and that darkness which washes out the people 
in the background, the ones who disappear 
into the black and are uncountable... 
there might be hundreds of them or only 
five. 

Then, from the same set-up, the same 
camera position, the curtain call would be 
photographed. Ten members of the audience 
would be rehearsed to sit spellbound by the 
last scene. ‘Othello has killed himself,’ the 
assistant director would shout. The ‘audience’ 
would wait a moment for the ‘curtain’ to fall 
and then would burst into applause, lean over 
the balcony and yell ‘More, more.’ The main 
problem here would be the effect of the falling 
curtain, cutting off the stage light from the 
faces of the audience — and the house lights 
coming up. Ordinary house lights would not 
register in the camera, and so there would be 
nets and funnels in front of lights, and a man 
would lower a little black, opaque, canvas- 
covered frame in front of a spot. Our audience 
of ten would applaud enthusiastically as the 
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shadow of the falling curtain was reflected 
over their faces. 

There were thousands of problems con- 
nected with photographing such simple do- 
ings, which are in the natural course of events 
in the theatre but are the most difficult to 
bring off before the eye of the camera. There 
were scenes in which the camera was sup- 
posed to shoot from the point of view of the 
actor on the stage. The actor would of course 
see the stage lights, shining right at him. It 
was simple to draw a sketch for such a camera 
set-up: the white, round glare of the spots in 
the blackness of the theatre, the other actors 
in the foreground. But it took weeks of ex- 
perimentation and ingenuity on the part of 
the cameraman to get the effect of the spots 
and their rays, the effect of the blackness of 
the orchestra pit beyond. 

Every experiment meant courage. Michael 
Kanin was a young producer. When he said, 
‘Experiment with the lights. Don’t shoot in 
the conventional way. Don’t overlight the 
stage. Give contrasts, as they are in reality,’ 
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that meant courage because it meant greg | 
expense if it went wrong. 

There would never be a real opening nigh, 
for this Othello— never the thrill, the reg 
applause outside the fallen curtain, never tha 
unified spirit of director, actors and stag 
crew living for that one moment of the Opening 
night on a stage. 

While the projection room was dark and yw 
watched the daily rushes, the crystallization 
of the picture was served up to us only jp 
small sections. The gratification of achieve 
ment had to lie in the intensity of each days 
work. The opening night of the picture woul 
be many months off and by that time all th 
people who worked so intensely together for 
so long would have drifted apart. The opening 
in some distant city would not belong to them 

But now, as the lights came up, after the 
rushes were over, we would look at each other, 
reading the expression on each other’s faces, 
Yesterday’s work was a success. Yesterday our 
team was working well. 

And this would have to be our compensation 
— these small snatches of each previous day’ 
work — for the missing opening night. 
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JOHN GIELGUD AND JUDITH ANDERSON in Medea. 








Balanchine and the Classic Revival 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


nw spite of his wide reputation George Balan- 
| chine is not a popular choreographer among 
managers. He has been ballet-master in opera 
houses in Monte Carlo, Copenhagen, London, 
Buenos Aires and New York; he returned to 
America this fall from six months at the Paris 
Opéra. Wherever he has gone he has quickly 
and quietly produced large works which have 
permanently enriched the repertory, although 
their qualities were seldom fully apparent at 
the first showing. Directors of opera houses 
respect his professionalism and the ease and 
lack of hysteria with which he works, making 
few personal demands and asking little pub- 
licity. But his entire lack of interest in what 
Virgil Thomson calls the wow technique sad- 
dens them. 

In 1941, after a tour through South Amer- 
ica, the American Ballet offered its repertory 
to Ballet Theatre, including these Balanchine 
works: Ballet Imperial, Concerto Barocco, Le Baiser 
de la Fee, Feu de Cartes, Apollon Musagete, Er- 
rante, Mozartiana and Serenade. The offer was 
refused. Balanchine offered them to Ballet 
Theatre, rather than to the de Basil troupe or 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, because he 
wished to have his most representative reper- 
tory ina company which he felt had the highest 
stability and potential on account of its more 
purely native background. (The war made it 
impossible to continue with the company he 
had picked as his own.) After Ballet Theatre’s 
refusal most of the works were taken over by 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, whose mem- 
bership included many young dancers trained 
by Balanchine. Subsequently Apollon, a feasible 
‘small’ work, was picked up by Ballet Theatre, 
more as a vehicle for Eglevsky, and later for 
Youskevitch, than for its intrinsic merit. Alicia 


Markova, then first dancer of Ballet Theatre, 
refused to dance the role of Terpsichore. 

These various rejections illustrate Balan- 
chine’s lack of official popularity. He has never 
enjoyed the wide-eyed adulation accorded by 
dance and music critics alike to Massine’s 
‘symphonic’ numbers or Tudor’s psychological 
dance-dramas. Furthermore, dancers who are 
not sure of themselves hesitate to appear in 
works which make absolute demands upon 
their technique and ultimately upon their 
taste. Companies which are not sure of them- 
selves hesitate to include works of pure dance 
interest, and content themselves with redecora- 
tions of Giselle. And yet Balanchine is also 
capable outside the department of the classic 
traditional dance: Le Fils Prodigue, Errante, Le 
Baiser de la Fée, Cotillon, Orfeo and Night Shadow 
have long since disproved that he is impotent 
in the genre of plastic or dramatic pantomime. 
But his interest has been primarily in dancing, 
in expressing our anatomical mechanism in 
terms of a human tradition rather than in per- 
sonal, abstract or literary ideas. 

This predilection accounts for the dearth of 
critical literature around him. It is easy to 
write about a choreographer’s ideas when 
they are attached to the resurrection of a his- 
torical epoch, the animation of a painting or 
the expression of notions which can be clearly 
narrated in prose. It is very hard to write about 
absolute dancing in its own terms, just as it is 
hard to write about painting in terms of paint. 
The most you can do about dancing and paint- 
ing is look at them, or dance, or paint. Balan- 
chine’s entire work is about dancing and is 
only incidentally expressive of tangential ele- 
ments. Few choreographers believe as he does 
that dancing as such is of primary importance. 
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Most of them lean on important decor, flashy 
personalities or literary attitudes for support. 

In his early period with Diaghileff Balan- 
chine deliberately deformed the academic vo- 
cabulary in order to refresh and enlarge it. 
This vocabulary had been impoverished by 
Fokine’s romantic palimpsests and folk-lore 
and Massine’s dilution of the Fokine formula; 
a similar deformation and transformation was 
employed by painters, musicians, poets and 
novelists of the same epoch. Once he had re- 
stored the classic vocabulary Balanchine found 
that further straining was unnecessary. He had 
effected a sufficient transformation for his pur- 
pose. He had renovated the school more than 
adequately for his immediate use, although 
since that time, in works betraying almost no 
deformation, he has further enlarged the vo- 
cabulary beyond his first efforts, which seem 
naive enough now that their first shock has 
worn off. Naive or not, they were true innova- 
tions. Nothing like them had previously been 
seen, and if we have any gratitude for key steps 
we should be grateful for Balanchine’s work 
before 1929. Since Concerto Barocco in 1941 Bal- 
anchine’s ballets have been distinguished not 
by deformation or mannerism but rather by 
personal construction, by formal applications, 
by identity with the essence, as opposed to the 
strict beat, of the music. 

Actually the classic dance was never a genre 
to which Diaghileff gave much importance 
after 1909, when he included in his first season 
at the ChAtelet Giselle and the single act of 
Lac des Cygnes we still know. After Nijinsky, his 
first dancers — Massine, Slavensky, Idzikow- 
sky, Woizikowsky, Dolin, Lifar— were all 
character rather than classic dancers. To be 
sure, Diaghileff used a number of competent 
classic ballerinas but his world turned on the 
male dancer and few ballets were created spe- 
cifically for women. In 1921 when La Belle au 
Bois Dormant was revived (with Bronislava 
Nijinska’s choreography) as an evocation of 
the Imperial past it was a supreme failure. As 
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a consequence Diaghileff remained suspicious 
of classic ballets. Balanchine’s single absolute 
classic work for Diaghileff was Apollon and, ag 
I indicated in last month’s article, this ballet 
was always associated with Lifar, who danced 
the title role, rather than with its creator. 
Even when, after Diaghileff’s death, Balan. 
chine became choreographer for Col. de Basil’s 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo in 1932, he com. 
posed no ballets in classical vein. La Conay. 
rence was a character ballet for Woizikowsky, 
Cotillon was a tender, acrid personal introduc. 
tion for Toumanova and Le Bourgeois Gentil. 
homme was a stylized period witticism. Not 
until Mozartiana, composed for Edward James 
Ballets 1933, do we find the precursor of th 
whole later style: Mozartiana is the bridge 
between Apollon and the later classical works, 
Balustrade, choreographed in 1941 to the music 
of Stravinsky’s Violin Concerto, anticipated 
both Concerto Barocco (Bach’s Concerto for Two 
Violins) of the same year and Danses Con 
certantes (Stravinsky) of 1944. Other important 
compositions are two works of Mozart — Con. 
certo for the Teatro Coldén, Buenos Aires, in 
1942, with the superb decor of Pavel Tche- 
litchew, and Sinfonie Concertante for the School 
of American Ballet, originally given in a pro 
gram of the National Orchestral Association 
in 1946 under the baton of Leon Barzin, and 
included in this season’s repertory of Ballet So 
ciety — and two large works of Tschaikowsky, 
Serenade (1934) and Ballet Imperial (1941). 


This season Balanchine will produce for 
Baliet Theatre Tschaikowsky’s Theme and Varia- 
tions as a vehicle for Youskevitch. Last year for 
Ballet Society he composed The Four Tempera 
ments to Hindemith’s music. For Paris, with 
the entire apparatus of the National Academy 
of Music and the Dance, he recently completed 
Le Palais de Cristal to the dazzling score of the 
Bizet symphony. All of these works seem to 
most critics to have a predominantly ‘musical’ 
preoccupation, as if there were no drama 
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whatever in the majestic combination of 
trained human bodies performing in the spirit 
ordained by great music in gracious dress 
upon a big stage. 

Balanchine is both the choreographer’s 
choreographer and the musician’s choreogra- 
pher. He has directly contributed to the train- 
ing and influence of almost our entire present 
generation of younger American-born ballet- 
masters, including Dorothy Bird, Todd Bo- 
lender, Ruthanna Boris, Lew Christensen, 
Merce Cunningham, William Dollar, Fred 
Danieli, Erick Hawkins, Michael Kidd, Eu- 
gene Loring, Mary Jane Shea and John Taras. 
He stands in relation to them somewhat in the 
position of Marius Petipa to his immediate suc- 
cession. Petipa was active in Russia from 1847 
to 1903. Around him were Saint-Léon, Ivanov, 
Fokine, Romanov, Goleizovsky, Gorsky, Lo- 
poukhov and many others whose names mean 
little to the West since we have not seen their 
ballets. Like Petipa, Balanchine, in addition to 
being a choreographer, is also an academy of 
composition which numerous Americans, by 
association and in performance, have attended. 
The value of their training in it may not be 
clearly recognized until much later, when they 
have had opportunities to develop those un- 
mistakably personal comments on the com- 
mon continuous tradition which come only 
through the invention of annual ballets. Bal- 
anchine insists that his students should con- 
tinue to dance on the stage even after they 
graduate into the field of choreography, be- 
cause by using their own bodies in the execu- 
tion of their own or other ballet-masters’ 
movements they may discover novel aspects of 
creative gesture and formal patterns. 

Balanchine is the choreographer elected by 
the musicians. Stravinsky, Hindemith, Proko- 
fieff, Milhaud, Poulenc, Nabokoff, Sauget, 
Rieti and Haieff have proclaimed a deter- 
mined preference for working with him. This 
fact is often held against him by dance critics, 
as though he subordinated everything to an 
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‘interpretation’ of the music, as though he were 
a demonstrator in the pay of musicians. These 
critics seem to assume that Balanchine actu- 
ally wishes he were a musician; that he treats 
dancers as combinations of strings, brass or 
woodwind, through whom he seeks compensa- 
tion because he lacks the wherewithal to weave 
the maestro’s symphonic spell. Actually Balan- 
chine is a sufficiently practiced musician to 
have become at least a mediocre conductor, 
composer or pianist with as much hard work 
as he has put into his chosen field. But he is 
not a musician; his profession is choreography. 
It is true that few choreographers share Balan- 
chine’s intense musical preoccupation. How- 
ever, to claim that he is musical as if it were an 
accusation of a one-track mind is like saying 
that a painter draws too well, or that his single 
interest is in paint texture alone, color alone or 
formal composition alone. 

As a choreographer, Balanchine works best 
with a certain type of music — the contem- 
porary literature of international classic tradi- 
tionalism (often with a Russian bias), from 
Tschaikowsky through Stravinsky, Prokofieff, 
Hindemith and, now, Alexei Haieff. This 
music has a deliberate insistent beat, a poly- 
phony upon which he can base his blocks of 
visual opposition and a close formal construc- 
tion founded on Bach, Mozart or Haydn. He 
has never had much interest in Romantic 
music with programs already indicated. He 
does not, for example, consider the scores he 
uses by Tschaikowsky primarily as Romantic 
but rather as theatrically suggestive, as pro- 
pelled by phrases that breath and muscle can 
encompass in motion that is humane, noble 
and physically brilliant. He has never used 
Brahms, Wagner, Berlioz, the French impres- 
sionists or the central European Romantics or 
expressionists. Now for the first time he has a 
great interest in working with certain music of 
Beethoven. 

Though recognition has come slowly, Balan- 
chine is no longer caviar to the general. The 
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general public, blind as it is assumed to be by 
those official shepherds who try to tell it what 
it likes, the big, long-suffering ordinary audi- 
ence of ticket-buyers, likes the Balanchine 
ballets. It has always rather liked them and it 
has learned by repeated looking to like them 
more and more. As with Petipa before him, 
no political intrigue or organized journalism 
or shift in taste prevents Balanchine’s steady, 
sober productivity. Life magazine, after detail- 
ing a ‘researcher’ to pursue him for weeks, re- 
jected the story as lacking in ‘color and con- 
flict.’ Balanchine’s private life has had no 
glamour; it is too full of work. He has no pri- 
vate conflicts and is remarkably uncolored by 
prejudices. Now he is sought after in the hope 
that he will turn out ballets which will not be 
‘too pure’ or ‘too musical’ or ‘too difficult to 
dance,’ which really means too difficult to 
comprehend fully at a first half-glance. Most 
dancers, unless they have reached the state 
where laziness dictates their taste and vanity 


their energy, revere him, seeking his roles and 
counsel. Young ballet-masters, at least those 
who consider choreography a creative act 
rather than a means for self-expression or a 
purely commercial end, seek his information 
and trade tricks. 

A ceaseless variety and invention in the 
dance itself keeps alive the interest of Balan. 
chine’s audience, which in the beginning was 
only conscious of the immediate performing 
mechanism — familiar decor, dancers, music. 
The ultimate comprehension of the audience 
compels managers and the breeders of taste to 
agree with the public’s basic intuitive lack of 
initial prejudice. But even yet Balanchine's 
position today has not been adequately recog. 
nized; the consideration has not been fully 
granted him which his gifts, his influence, his 
authority, his singleness of purpose and in- 
tegrity so incontrovertibly deserve. 

(This is the second of two articles by Lincoln Ky. 
stein on George Balanchine.) 





_— PRODUCTION shown on the opposite page was designed by Pavel Tchelitchew 
for George Balanchine’s Concerto, choreographed to Mozart’s G major violin con- 
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certo and presented in 1942 at the Teatro Col6én in Buenos Aires. In the past month 
Mr. Balanchine has returned to the music of Mozart with Sinfonie Concertante, given for 
the first time in the opening program of Ballet Society’s second season. The same pro- 
gram — at the City Center, the new locale of the society’s subscription series — in- 
cluded the premiere of Punch and the Child, for which Horace Armistead drew upon 
the inspiration of George Cruikshank’s drawings in the vivid setting reproduced on the 
two pages following the Concerto pictures. Employing a cast of eight dancers, it is the 
first essay in dance composition by Fred Danieli, and the music is by Richard Arnell. 
Future Ballet Society programs are packed with promising novelties, of which the 
most important is Orpheus, a collaboration of Igor Stravinsky, Mr. Balanchine and 
Mr. Tchelitchew. The gifted young composer Alexei Haieff, whose Divertimento was 
one of the successes of last year’s schedule, is now in Rome, using the leisure afforded 
by the Prix de Rome to complete the score for Beauty and the Beast, to be created in the 
spring by Mr. Balanchine with settings and costumes by Esteban Francés. Vittorio 
Rieti is composing the music for Mr. Balanchine’s Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne, with 
decors by Corrado Cagli. A new lyric drama, Far Harbour, by William Archibald and 
Baldwin Bergerson, with Horace Armistead settings, will be presented at a special 
performance for associate members, as The Medium and The Telephone were last year. 
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CONCERTO: Moczart, Balanchine and Tchelitchew; Buenos Aires, 1942. 
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OPERA AT THE CITY CENTER. Above: Virginia Haskins Sophie) and 
Winifred Heidt (Charlotte) in Werther. Below: Norman Cordon (Leporello), 
Brenda Lewis (Donna Elvira), Ellen Faull (Donna Anna) in Don Giovanni. 





Opera in Review 


Massenet and Mozart at the City Center 


CECIL SMITH 


NCE the retirement of Mary Garden in 1932 

French lyric drama has lost its hold on the 
American audience because it has had no 
persuasive advocates. Throughout the twenty- 
five years of her career in this country Miss 
Garden not only charged French opera with 
the excitement of her own presence but also 
surrounded herself with such superlative art- 
ists — Muratore, Dalmores, Maguenat, Ans- 
seau and Vanni-Marcoux, to name a few of 
the most notable ones — that this branch of 
operatic art remained higher in public esteem 
than the intrinsic merits of most of the music 
would otherwise have warranted. Février’s 
Monna Vanna, for instance, is not much of a 
piece on the printed page, but I have never 
seen, even in Miss Garden’s unearthly Mél- 
isande, a more ardent fusion of the musico- 
dramatic elements of lyric theatre than she 
and Vanni-Marcoux achieved in the scene in 
which Monna Vanna decides against her 
husband’s opposition to go to the tent of the 
enemy commander, clothed only in a cloak, in 
order to secure food for her besieged fellow- 
citizens. 

In such works as Monna Vanna and the con- 
temporaneous Massenet operas, whose music 
often sounds unimpressive away from the 
dramatic situations it enhances, the character 
of the post-Gounod lyric dramas can be seen 
clearly: they are musical theatre pieces, as 
dependent upon well-contrived plot, effective 
mounting and good diction and acting as 
upon skilful vocalism. The plain truth is that 
French opera can never survive anywhere — 
except the indestructibles, Faust and Carmen — 
without interpreters whose flair for the stage 
complements their gift for singing. Grace 


Moore in Louise had a good deal of this flair, 
though it was inadequately controlled, and 
Bidu Sayao has it in Manon; Elen Dosia, 
brought from Paris for the current Metro- 
politan season, also has it, if not on the top 
level of imagination. 

In reviving Massenet’s Werther at the City 
Center the New York City Opera Company 
muffed a good chance to restore a touching 
opera to popular favor, for the most primitive 
necessities of casting and staging were over- 
looked. ‘Though it moves slowly in the first 
two acts and is rather too much given over to 
soliloquies for its frustrated hero, Massenet’s 
setting of Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther deserves 
better treatment on the strength of its impas- 
sioned third act alone than the thirty-seven- 
year neglect it has received in New York. (The 
last American performances were given in 
1925 by the Chicago Civic Opera Company.) 
Few passages in French lyric drama move to a 
better planned climax than the crucial scene 
which goes from Werther’s reading of verses 
by Ossian (‘Pourquoi me reveiller’) to Char- 
lotte’s admission of her love for him. 

Despite Massenet’s admirable musical craft 
the zealous romantic fervor of Werther can be 
realized only through adequate acting and 
characterization, and in the leading roles the 
City Center production did not provide these 
requisites. Winifred Heidt, believable but su- 
perficial in Carmen, went at her task honor- 
ably, but she did not catch the poignant 
simplicity of a sheltered girl whose whole life 
hinged on her promise to her dead mother 
that she would marry — and, of course, remain 
faithful to — a man she did not love. Eugene 
Conley, a capable tenor, justified the asper- 
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sions usually cast at operatic tenors for their 
refusal to recognize that the art of acting 
exists at all. Only in two shorter parts, under- 
taken by Virginia Haskins and Norman 
Young, were there intimations of the sort of 
perception and sense of mise-en-scene that 
should exist in every City Opera production if 
the company is to live up to its best past 
achievements. H. A. Condell’s settings, framed 
by an oval proscenium which made the action 
look like something in a quaint old album and 
further stylized by inept projections on a 
screen at the back, removed the last trace of 
plausibility. It was a performance to be at- 
tended with the eyes closed, for much of the 
singing was good and Jean Morel conducted 
in the most sensitive and tasteful tradition of 
French opera. 

Don Giovanni, the first Mozart opera pro- 
duced at the City Center, was better realized 
on the stage. It is true that all of Mr. Condell’s 
recent settings are irritating in their conscious 
and rather witless parody of the styles they 
adopt, but at least the riotous confusion of 
pseudo-baroque forms in Don Giovanni pro- 
vided a more substantial field of operation 
than the vaporous little-theatre art of Werther. 
Though the omnibus setting was inescapably 
ugly as a composition, its ambiguous jumble 
of steps, arches, apertures and curtains allowed 
the action to take place both outdoors and in- 
doors without time-consuming scene changes. 

The stage direction was awarded to Theo- 
dore Komisarjevsky, the company’s only first- 
class regisseur. Except when the small area of 
free space in front of the dominating setting 
forced the crowds into a scramble, the move- 
ment, groupings and general stage business 
were delightfully conceived and happily re- 
lated to the structure and metrical flow of the 
music. But Mr. Komisarjevsky had unsatis- 
factory material to work with in James Pease, 
the Don Giovanni, for though the baritone had 
learned his assignment painstakingly he gave 
a flat and humorless characterization, singing 
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with a monotonous clouded tone, acting with 
his teeth and quite failing to suggest the 
slightest aristocracy in his bearing. Norman 
Cordon’s bluff and literal Leporello was, | 
suppose, an appropriate servant to so phleg. 
matic a Don. 

Two of the women in the cast were excel. 
lent. Brenda Lewis never forgot Donna Elvira’s 
station in life — except now and again when 
her hips involuntarily thought they were acting 
in Salome — and her singing had the right 
quality of enraged beauty. Virginia Hasking 
Zerlina was really adorable to see, and her 
exquisite singing evoked memories of Edith 
Mason and Bidu Sayao. Ellen Faull, a musi- 
cianly soprano making her debut as Donna 
Anna, was rather buried under the sheer vocal 
weight of the role, and tended to force her tone. 
The opera moved at a snail’s pace under the 
brooding baton of Laszlo Halasz. 

The remaining new City Center production, 
Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia, staged by Elemer 
Nagy in his first assignment with the company, 
suffered at the hands of two recalcitrant 
Italians, Enzo Mascherini as Figaro and Luigi 
Infantino as Count Almaviva. Neither was 
willing to abandon the coarse horseplay of 
provincial (and Metropolitan) travesties upon 
the Barber in favor of the more discreet ensem- 
ble Mr. Nagy is said to have hoped for. 

None of the operas added this fall came off 
with the eclat of Salome, Ariadne auf Naxos and 
Eugen Onegin, all of which were retained from 
last year. Miss Lewis’ Salome has grown in 
assurance and projectile force, though she still 
sings off pitch too much, and Frederick Jagel’s 
Herodes continues to be magnificent. In An- 
adne Suzy Morris, a young soprano without 
previous operatic experience, revealed real 
appreciation for the musical line and classic 
attitude of the title role. Virginia MacWatters 
returned from London’s Covent Garden to 
oversell her Zerbinetta in punchy vaudevillian 
style. In both operas Mr. Halasz’ musicianship 
compensated for the defects of his Don Giovanni. 
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The Films in Review 


The Golden Silents 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


Ff THE return to normal is scarcely the noblest 
| of objectives, it is, at times, the most easily 
comprehended. This is one of those times. At 
this juncture in the world’s history it is hardly 
surprising that men will celebrate an event 
which marks no major advance but simply a 
return to a fondly remembered status quo 
ante. We like to believe that this sentiment 
played more than a negligible role in the 
award to René Clair’s ingratiating period 
piece, Le Silence Est d’Or, of the Grand Prix du 
Cinéma at the World Film Festival in Brussels 
this summer. 

Le Silence Est 2 Or, or Man About Town as it 
will be known in this country, is double- 
barrelled in its nostalgic appeal. Besides turn- 
ing back for its story to an era of rosy memory, 
it recollects in its fabrication a happy time of 
more recent vintage. For it marks René 
Clair’s return to his native France and the 
soil that nourished all of his best film work. 
It brings Maurice Chevalier back to the screen 

— cleared of whatever shadow of collaboration 
had been cast on his name — his hat still 
supported on a single eyebrow, his jaunty 
delivery unabated, his complement of chins 
only slightly increased by the years. And its 
backgrounds recapture the ‘Paree’ of peace- 
time and song which was so intimately the 
milieu of Chevalier and Clair, its streets and 
cafes and ornate facades untouched by the 
tragic events that have played out before them. 

Man About Town is set in those almost pre- 
historic times— around 1906— when the 
cinema was a newborn and as yet silent babe. 
It is a vision of days when film was exposed by 
a hand-cranked camera and projected in 
similar fashion: when location shooting was 


the norm or, if this proved impossible, the 
company adjourned to a single large room, 
equipped with some props and a repertory of 
painted backdrops, and christened it a studio; 
when the film was the thing, and the only 
script was the director’s cuff. 

That these days of film-making by im- 
provisation were the natural stuff of comedy 
has already been established by such other 
excursions into the past as Paramount’s Perils 
of Pauline. But that frantic and teeming version 
bears only a casual resemblance to Man About 
Town. In René Clair’s case, crowded memories 
are pared down with the selectivity of an 
artist (and the economy of a Frenchman). The 
setting is uncluttered except where congestion 
is the point of the joke. The cast is small, except 
where the introduction of a crowd serves the 
interests of laughter. The leading characters 
are three: an aging and flirtatious director, 
Emile, played of course by Chevalier; his 
young friend and cameraman, Jacques 
(Francois Perier); the girl, Madeleine (Mar- 
celle Derrien), who plays the feminine leads in 
the films of Emile and also the lead in the 
real-life comedy of errors which involves the 
two men. Thrown in for good measure are 
four mustachioed prop-men whose duties are 
only the necessary interruptions to a per- 
petual poker game. In this relaxed and un- 
crowded atmosphere there is adequate space 
and time to savor the trills and arpeggios of 
René Clair’s lilting style. 

The vocabulary of music comes naturally in 
connection with Clair’s motion pictures, for 
they are not only laced with melody but 
mounted with a musician’s impeccable sense 
of rhythmic necessity. Man About Town is no 
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exception. It is propelled by music: the songs 
of street-singers, the tones of successive or- 
chestras (combined in witty montage), the 
notes of a wistful little song about spring that is 
whistled and hummed and intoned by the 
principals in key with their changing moods. 
But besides these specific musical devices the 
film as a whole has the graceful sway of a 
waltz, its uniform beats and periodic hesita- 
tions all worked out in a pattern of precision. 

The second half of Man About Town is not 
improved by the elaboration of a theme which 
is basically the stuff of stage farce. The dis- 
comfiture of an older man who urges a younger 
on to romance, only to discover that the lady 
in the case is the one he himself adores, is 
laughable but it owes almost none of its humor 
to screen devices. It could easily be dispensed 
with were it not that it provided Chevalier 
with the chance to perform in his most roguish 
manner and supplied a framework for 
the charming appearance and piquant talents 
of Marcelle Derrien. 

For the American release, M. Clair (with 
the help of Robert Pirosh) has settled upon a 
novel solution to the problem of monolingual 
audiences. A frame story introduces Chevalier 
as English narrator, and for the duration of 
the film his voice alternately translates the 
speeches and paraphrases the action. At times 
the original sound track is lowered to make 
way for the necessary comment; more often 
the picture provides its own convenient 
silences. Since the dubbing is done with great 
flexibility and the farcical situations of the 
story are scarcely disturbed by the introduction 
of a humorous commentary, the effect is more 
than satisfactory. While Americans who can- 
not understand French have a chance to 
participate in the fun, those who can swim in 
the original language are able to do so without 
impediment. The screen is free of encroaching 
titles which have an annoying way of blocking 
the visibility, or themselves being blocked by a 
head in the row in front. And, finally, this 
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method of partial dubbing avoids the more 
radical measure of dubbing the entire sound 
track, which blocks out the original language 
and is subject besides to all the disasters jp. 
volved in miscegenation between foreign 
actors and English speech. 

Although René Clair has employed a similar 
technique once before, in Le Million, its ap 
plication must always be strictly limited 
films where the loss of dramatic continuity jg 
no sacrifice. If there is a single complaint to be 
lodged against the narration in Man Abou 
Town, it is that it substitutes an almost per- 
petual line of chatter for the carefully com. 
puted alternation of sound and silence that 
marks the original. But who would not willingly 
break the silence in the interest of international 
understanding? 


Robert Nathan’s early novel, The Bishop's 
Wife, has been revived by Samuel Goldwyn 
(with help on the script from Robert Sherwood 
and Leonardo Bercovici) to honor the current 
boom in cinema angels. Unlike the majority of 
his predecessors, however, Mr. Nathan’s angel 
is not beyond descending to diabolical methods 
to achieve his heavenly purposes, and the 
gleam in his eye is scarcely seraphic. Having 
come to earth in answer to the Bishop’s prayer, 
he gives the Bishop several bad turns, accom- 
plishes his mission with a neat piece of black- 
mail and then, having fallen in love with the 
good man’s wife, beats a hasty retreat back to 
heaven. 

If this angel is considerably less tedious than 
most, it is, first of all, because the miracles he is 
called upon to perform are onerous neither to 
him nor to his audience. A flick of the hand 
and a bottle of brandy refills perpetually; a 
smile and every woman within its range feels 
divinely beautiful. Certain other of his feats, 
conceived with a heavier hand, are retrieved 
from disaster by the direction of Henry Koster 
who wisely refrains from bearing down full 
weight on the script. But it is Cary Grant's 
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Vaurice Chevalier, as the movie director Emile, points out the merits of some of his productions in Man About Town. 


plaving that rescues the role of the angel 


named Dudley from the ultimate peril of 


coyness. With nothing more than a beaming 
countenance and an air of relaxation that is 
certainly not of this world, he achieves a 
celestial manner without so much as a hint of 
wings on his dark blue suit. An expert cast is on 
hand to show by reflection what Cary Grant 
has refrained from making irksomely explicit. 
David Niven’s prelate is a wistful and absent- 
minded character who is scarcely a match for 
Dudley. As the Bishop’s wife, Loretta Young is 
sufficiently lovely to make even an angel fall; 
and in lesser roles Monty Woolley, James 
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Gleason and Elsa Lanchester react to Dudley’s 
miraculous passage with characteristic gaiety. 

The Bishop had prayed to God for guidance 
in how to separate Mrs. Hamilton (Gladys 
Cooper), a rich parishioner, from sufficient 
money to build a cathedral. God sent him 
Dudley and Dudley had soon resolved his 
dilemma by threatening Mrs. Hamilton with 
the name of her long-lost lover. Now, Dudley 


convinces both her and t! 


1¢ Bishop that God 
could better be served by abandoning the 
cathedral project in favor of helping the needy. 
This is a refreshingly practical notion and 


comes with the lure of novelty from a screen 
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Horse, Hecht and Lederer follow an ex-G] 
named Gagin to New Mexico on a mission of 
blackmail and retaliation with a war profiteer 
as his victim. It is carnival time in the borde 
town of San Pablo. The Mexican girls haye 
come in from the country to look for muchach, 
and fun, and the large hotels are filled with 
American tourists on hand for the festivities 
Che ebb and flow between the two languages 
the two wavs of life, is intensified by the fiesta 
Ride the Pink Horse has ridden these currents 
deftly, slipping freely between the languages 
and the customs of the two people. And the 
carnival, which has not failed a motion picture 


since the days of Caligari, does not do so now 


Samuel Goldwyn 





Robert Montgomery and Thomas Gomez enjoy a bibulous cele- 
bration in Ride the Pink Horse, produced by Joan Harrison 


which has heretofore thrown its weight in 
the manner of The Bells of St. Mary's in 
favor of building churches. For this reason 
alone The Bishop's Wife should commend itself 
to the public 


In Ride the Pink Horse Robert Montgomery. 
as director, achieves a pressing effect of vio- 
lence by refraining, for the most part, from 
violent action. He has taken a leaf from Joe 
Louis’ book, building slowly, implacably 
toward the few telling punches that will clinch 
the argument. His last-reel concessions to the 
current fashion for spilling blood all over the 
screen are made too late to spoil the effect he 
has been at such pains to establish in earlier 
sequences 

He has strong support from the script of 
Ben Hecht and Charles Lederer, who have al- 


ready proved themselves expert at containing 





turbulence in their screenplay for Azss of C2 ghee Sai - 
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The milling masses, the giant grotesques and 
the ribbons and festoons enchant the eye; the 
ear is bewitched with the music of calliopes; 
and grim events spin ironically through the 
laughing and impervious crowd. 

The narrative of Ride the Pink Horse does not 
bear too close an inspection. Its weakest link is 
the role which Montgomery plays himself, for 
his Gagin is so foolish or so stubborn or so 
malevolent as to be scarcely worth the sym- 
pathy he requires. The players surrounding 
him are more fortunate. The poor but proud 
Mexican Pancho, who befriends the GI, is a 
splendidly raffish character in the hands of 
Thomas Gomez. A newcomer, Wanda Hen- 
drix, plays Pila, the inarticulate Mexican girl 
who falls in love at first sight of the Americano 
and thereupon attaches herself to his tail. Her 
ungainly prettiness, her shy ways punctuated 
from time to time by a flood of impulsive 
speech, are delightful to see. And her final 
review of her adventure, recounted in Spanish 
with pantomime accompaniment, winds up the 
film with a verve as refreshing as its irony is 
unexpected. 


The British contribution this month is scaled 
to miniature size—a delicate nature tale 
known as Tawny Pipit and a still more fragile 
entry, The Girl of the Canal. The former is set in 
a small country town called Lipsbury Lea 
which is honored at the outset of the story 
by having two rare birds, the Tawny Pipits, 
choose its fields to breed in. To protect these 
visitors from marauders and to encourage na- 
ture to take its course unimpeded become a 
mission to which all of the neighborhood is 
soon dedicated. Before the events have com- 
pleted their course, Bernard Miles and Charles 
Saunders as scriptwriters have lampooned in 
amiable fashion certain of the more endearing 
British foibles as well as certain of the more 
ridiculous spy-film formulas. Neither the play- 
ing nor the production ever reaches beyond the 
level of high amateur, but with its agreeable 
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lack of pretension Tawny Pipit always beams 
pleasantly down from the screen. 

Much the same can be said for The Girl of 
the Canal, a semi-documentary woven together 
with the slenderest thread of a boy-and-girl 
plot. It has been written by Stephen Black 
and directed by Charles Crichton to record the 
story of those men and women who still ply the 
inland waterways of Great Britain, playing 
out the anachronism of a life that has long 
since been left behind. These are whole families 
to whom the barge is a home as well as a 
livelihood; who have only recently, for the 
most part, come to accept the comforts of 
mechanization; who have passed a lifetime 
without ever losing sight of the canals. Their 
story is told with visual beauty and a generally 
artless and instinctive poetry which carries its 
own compulsion. The injection of spoken 
poetry into certain of the scenes, however, is an 
arty and unfortunate throwback to the earlier 
days of the British documentary. Despite the 
fact that the inserts are said to have been 
provided by Louis MacNeice, The Girl of the 
Canal is most eloquent when it utters the fewest 
words. 

In Furia, the Italian films return to a pattern 
of passion and bared teeth. Written and 
directed by Goffredo Alessandrini it tells the 
familiar tale of the farmer’s wife and the stable 
hand, complete with runaway horses, sudden 
death and young lovers reunited in the sunset. 
The players are personable, especially Rossano 
Brazzi as the stable hand, who is now under 
contract to David O., Selznick. But their per- 
formances make none of those intimate revela- 
tions of character which have come to mark 
the best of their nation’s films. If it is possible 
to generalize from a single film with some 
indications from others that have come out of 
Italy in recent months, it appears that the rich 
Italian talent for passionate revelation on film 
requires some tempering from the solid reality 
of contemporary events. The operatic tradition 
in the land of Verdi is too insistent to be denied. 
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The Freedom of the Screen 


FRITZ LANG 


i twenty years ago I made a film. It 
was called Frau im Mond (The Girl in the 
Moon) and it purported to show the flight of a 
great rocket through space, its landing on the 
moon and the subsequent adventures of the 
crew in that first exploration of the moon’s 
surface. It was a film which portrayed man’s 
daring in the face of the unknown. That film was 
withdrawn from circulation by the Nazis, and 
the models of my space-ship were confiscated 
by the Gestapo. Of the technical experts who 
helped me, Willy Ley fled from Germany to 
become a rocket expert in the United States, 
but Professor Oberth remained and used those 
models in developing the infamous V2 bombs. 
The results of censorship are not always so 
spectacular. 

I do not believe in censorship. There are 
times, during wars for example, when it seems 
essential, but at best it is a necessary evil. 
Attempts by majority or minority alike to 
impose a pattern of thought on the great body 
of the people lead only to general ignorance 
and misunderstanding and to a disaster in 
which all are involved, both the would-be 
instructors and the misinstructed public. Free 
discussion, the cut and thrust of argument 
and the wide circulation of information are 
the very life-blood of a democracy. We must 
constantly guard against handing over these 
freedoms and privileges to the care of others. 
No group can do our thinking for us. In the 
words of Lord Acton, all power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. 

It seems obvious that mature and properly 
educated citizens should be subjected to the 


widest possible variety of experience and 
opinion. It is only by the presentation of new 
ideas that our civilization can move forward. 
Yet by its very nature censorship rejects the 
unfamiliar. Censors play safe. In the name 
of law and order and of morals they reject 
new ideas as subversive. There is in all of us. 
to a varying degree, a certain antipathy to 
change which springs from the deepest instinct 
of all—that of self-preservation. This is 
especially true of older people, who, con- 
servative and liberal alike, become hardened 
in beliefs implanted during their earlier im- 
pressionable years. As Michael Blankfort said 
in one of his novels, ‘Reform is always the 
dream of the young and the nightmare of the 
old.’ The way of real security and progress 
lies neither in the blind acceptance nor in 
the undiscriminating rejection of new ideas; 
they must be scrutinized, tested and, if found 
of value, adopted. The censors would deny 
us the right to examine what is new. 
Censorship, whether of books, of plays or 
of motion pictures, is never effective in com- 
bating social ills, except in a negative sense. 
It can, to a limited extent and for a short 
time, prevent the spread of ideas or suggestions 
which might evoke a dangerous or unhealthy 
response among the immature, illiterate or 
irresponsible. However, people do not en- 
counter such ideas in literature, theatre and 
film alone; they are constantly exposed to 
them in the normal course of life. To pretend 
that such ideas do not exist and to deny them 
an honest treatment in the arts is to treat the 
public as children. But perhaps this is the 


Fritz Lang, distinguished director of M, Dr. Mabuse, Metropolis, 1s now 
working in Hollywood, where his picture, Scarlet Street, was the cause of 
an encounter with censorship. He has just completed Secret Beyond the Door. 
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idea of censorship: to keep the public in a 
state of immaturity so that it can be the more 
easily influenced and imposed upon. 

Censorship never cured a social evil. Crime 
is forbidden (censored!), but it does not 
vanish from the life of our nation. Nor can 
disease or poverty be eliminated by looking 
the other way. Such evils originate in social 
and economic conditions; the idea that people 
are poor just because they are lazy or that 
they commit crimes simply through weakness 
of character is as outmoded as the doctrine of 
original sin from which it stems. The way to 
abolish crime is not to hush up its existence 
but to examine its sources and, having laid 
them bare, to eliminate them. This has been 
the immemorial function of dramatic art, 
which has its very being in the situations 
arising out of conflict between character and 
character, character and environment. Drama 
is convincing only when the motives of the 
action are thoroughly understood and demon- 
strated. Let us look for motives, then, and in 
tracing them we shall throw light on the 
pressing problems of our time and society. If 
the film producer is allowed not less but more 
freedom, he will be in a position to spotlight 
the causes of crime and to prepare the way for 
reform and progress. 

With the alleged intent of protecting the 
public from obscenity censors frequently throw 
a veil around the frank treatment of sexual 
relations; too often they only succeed in 
ridiculing sex by reducing it to an affair of 
adolescent necking and petting. At the present 
moment, sexual questions are presented more 
frankly and forthrightly to children at school 
than to adult cinema audiences. In the class- 
room, at any rate, it is recognized that sex is 
concerned with more than double entendres; 
it is an essential element in the healthy life of 
a nation. The danger, as always, lies not in 
telling the truth but in telling half-truths. 

It is sometimes maintained that motion 
pictures, as a form of entertainment, should 
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avoid the sterner issues of life. Yet when 
that happened in Hollywood, to quote the 
critic Otis Ferguson, ‘Gag men rushed in and 
flooded the public with plays on words and 
plays on situations which were no more than 
the sly echo of the jaded laughter of burlesque.’ 
True recreative entertainment can never flour- 
ish in a vacuum; the art of Dostoievsky, Zola, 
Dickens, Shaw and a hundred others proves 
the precise opposite. Films must draw strength 
from life, for only by modeling themselves on 
the ever-shifting patterns and conflicts of 
society can they continue to interest, to stimu- 
late and, by dramatizing society’s problems, 
to indicate solutions. 

It is the contention of those who favor cen- 
sorship that the mass of people is not mature, 
that it is not sufficiently educated politically, 
socially or sexually to escape the harmful 
influence of books, drama, etc., which have 
been shaped with some ulterior motive — 
political or simply pornographic and merce- 
nary. It is sheer hypocrisy to suppose that 
people at large are any less mature than those 
who govern them — than those persons in 
particular who, without any mandate from the 
public, find their way to censorship boards. 
The imposition by a minority of a censorship 
of ideas is a very different matter from the 
popular enactment by a majority of laws 
against obscenity, and it may be pointed out 
that indecency and pornography are forbidden 
in motion pictures under the same laws that 
govern cartoons, books, stage shows and 
magazines. Where taste or morality is violated, 
the police have power to step in, and the 
public is amply protected by the courts. 


There is one section of the community 
especially susceptible to the influence of the 
motion picture, namely, children and adoles- 
cents, and their position requires separate 
examination. Children are so imaginative, so 
open to suggestion and unequipped to assess 
the underlying significance of much of what 
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they see that the supporters of censorship are 
only too ready to take up the cudgels in their 
behalf, obscuring the issue by a wholesale use 
of such terms as ‘poisoning the minds of the 
young.’ Investigations carried out by psy- 
chologists and social workers have shown that 
the proponents of censorship overemphasize 
the possible dangers to which children are 
subject at ordinary film showings. The evi- 
dence goes to prove that children absorb 
from pictures what they have learned already 
from their environment. The investigations 
show further that the most harmful effect of 
films is not in those aspects currently subject 
to censorship but in implanting the idea of a 
dream world, where the rewards come without 
corresponding effort, and in thus maladjusting 
children to the struggles of real life. References 
to sex tend to bore rather than to excite young 
children, and it is only at the adolescent stage 
that the sexual element becomes important. 
In some foreign countries, England, for 
example, a solution has been sought by divid- 
ing films into categories suitable and unsuitable 
for children. One of the objections to such a 
scheme is that children reach maturity at very 
different ages and that to fix a definite age, 
such as sixteen years, seems most arbitrary. 
Control by the parents, in itself a kind of cen- 
sorship, affords sufficient protection. ‘The crux 
of the problem is to raise the educational 
and social standards of the parents, so that 
the children may grow up in enlightened 
homes. I can see only disastrous results if we 
should actually succeed in raising a generation 
unfamiliar with the realities of life, misled 
by false, Pollyanna films and books into 
believing that life is a bed of roses, where 
all people are good, trustworthy human beings, 
or else come to a bad end in the last reel! 
The word censor is a Roman one, but there 
was censorship before Roman times, and 
Socrates had fallen its victim before the 
Roman Senate appointed two censors to watch 
manners and morals and to punish those who 
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offended them. In those days, as now, no 
appeal was possible; the power of the censors 
was absolute. An old Latin watchword rings 
down the centuries as a warning to us of 
today: Quis custodiet ipsos custodes — who shall] 
watch those who have been set to watch us? 
The answer is that we of a later generation 
have watched them. We have watched them 
gag Milton; we have watched them while 
they denounced Copernicus and jailed Galileo; 
we have watched all the bigots from Savona- 
rola down to Hitler while they defaced and 
mutilated and made bonfires of the books. 
The stench of those fires lingers in our nostrils, 


I do not believe in censorship. All history 
speaks against it, all good feeling informs 
against it. As an American and a working 
creator of films I take a special and personal 
interest in the development of film censor- 
ship in the United States. Given the imperfect 
state of the world it would be foolish to pre- 
tend that we are confronted by a uniformly 
rational and educated audience or that film- 
makers are always creative artists. After 
the 1914 war, and perhaps through the 
shortsighted efforts of its own publicists, an 
impression was created that life in Hollywood 
was a single unbroken drunken orgy and that 
such behavior was mirrored in its films. A 
storm of protest raged up and down the country 
and was activated by innumerable protests, 
bans and resolutions framed by women’s clubs, 
youth movements, church organizations, vet- 
erans’ associations and the United States 
Senate. In the face of a spectacular drop in 
receipts and the prospect of a crippling 
Federal censorship, the leaders of the industry 
banded together and engaged Will H. Hays 
to take charge of public relations. As part of 
his program of reform he instituted and began 
the administration of the Production -Code, 
a form of self-censorship which, with various 
revisions, has governed the industry since; 
and as a direct result the various clubs and 
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institutions were prevailed upon to drop their 
demands for official censorship. The crisis had 
been averted. 

Now that the heat of the conflict has died 
down, it may be observed that such outcries 
do not always arise because the ordinary 
citizen is offended. They are as apt to start 
with the objections of a clamorous and narrow- 
minded minority — just those people, in fact, 
who are so ready to band themselves into cen- 
sorship boards. It is possible that the self- 
imposed discipline of the industry is essential 
at the present time to meet the complex 
demands of our society, but even this regulation 
should remain flexible and sensitive to changes 
in public understanding and taste. In due 
course it should prove feasible for the Johnston- 
Breen office, successor to the old Hays office, 
to relinquish the censorship of films which 
it now applies, in effect if not in name, through 
denying, to films not awarded a certificate, 
access to theatres controlled by companies 
subscribing to the Code. Then the Office can 
continue to advise producers as to the likely 
reactions of audiences at home and abroad, 
leaving the film-makers free to decide for 
themselves what they shall or shall not discuss. 

There can be no justification for the rigid 
and compulsory censorship, above and beyond 
the Production Code, which is today exercised 
by certain state and local authorities. Such 
censorship reaches far beyond the areas over 
which such boards have assumed jurisdiction, 
for the .lm companies, in their natural de- 
sire to reach the largest possible audience, 
bear in mind the tendencies of local censors 
when planning their productions. The exclu- 
sion of a film from, say, the state of New 
York entails serious financial loss) My own 
picture, Scarlet Street, was originally banned 
in New York State, Milwaukee and Memphis 
and, in each case, the ban was removed only 
after prolonged representation, though else- 
where in the country the picture was shown 
quite freely. 
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There are in America today some 56,000,000 
moviegoers, and what those millions see or do 
not see is subject to the whims and prejudices 
of the seven state film censorship boards 
in Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
some sixty-four city censors. The political 
powers of the south, for instance, by insisting 
on a ceriuin limited film presentation of the 
Negro people in their own area have imposed 
this picture of the Negro on the United States 
as a whole. The position has now been reached 
where the film companies, pressed by the 
southern politicians on one hand and criticized 
on the other for their inadequate presentation 
of the American Negro, are deliberately avoid- 
ing any inclusion of Negroes in their pictures. 
The film companies could not possibly afford 
to release separate versions of their pictures for 
different regions — even if it were desirable to 
tell different stories to the varying sections of 
the population. 

Censorship is an unwarranted intrusion on 
the civil liberties of a great nation. A people 
which, through years of effort and opposition 
to demagogues great and small, has won 
the right to frame its own destiny is treated 
as if it were a collection of minors or wards 
of the state, to be protected, guided and 
deceived. By what decree are the descendants 
of those who left Europe to escape religious 
or political persecution, or of those others 
who struck at an English domination two 
centuries ago, now to be told what they may 
think and what they may not? In an age of 
prefabrication honest opinion is one thing 
which no people, least of all the Americans, 
can afford to have delivered to them packaged, 
tested, approved and sealed. In the field of the 
cinema such misguided efforts can only pre- 
vent the free operation of the one legitimate 
censorship — the censorship applied by the 
public. That censorship, as every producer 
knows, the public exercises to the full when it 
registers its reactions at the box-office. 
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The San Francisco Spotlight 


Opera in the Aidatorium 


ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


M* YEARS ago W. J. Henderson called 
the building occupied by the Metro- 
politan Opera the ‘Faustspielhaus’ because of 
the one work they particularly loved to give 
there. Today San Francisco’s War Memorial 
might be called the ‘Aidatorium,’ for Verdi’s 
Egyptian spectacle is the piece the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company has presented most 
frequently during its twenty-five years. 
During the quarter century since Gaetano 
Merola first came to San Francisco and 
founded an opera company with the help of 
some Italian fishermen and some society 
ladies, the repertory has broadened to include 
all the standard operas. Over the years the 
fishermen have moved out and bankers have 
moved in, and the San Francisco Opera 
Company has reached out along the entire 
Pacific coast. Merola’s first season consisted of 
nine performances, all in San Francisco. This 
year’s schedule consisted of fifty-two per- 
formances, twenty-nine in San Francisco, 
twelve in Los Angeles and the rest in Portland, 
Seattle, Sacramento, San José and Pasadena. 
Practically all the principal singers come 
from the Metropolitan, which opens in Novem- 
ber. Consequently the San Francisco season 
must end before the New York season begins, 
and since it is impossible to give full-dress, 
society-column opera during the summer the 
San Francisco Opera Company’s entire opera- 
tion, from the annual start in the northwest to 
the annual finish in southern California, must 
be squeezed into ten weeks. The stars have 
learned their roles for the Metropolitan and 
do not propose to relearn them in any way for 
one or two performances on the coast and, 
besides, they do not stay with the company for 
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the whole ten weeks but go off on concert 
junkets between operatic appearances. These 
limitations make it apparent why rehearsal 
time is at a minimum and why operas other 
than those of the standard repertory, staged in 
standard fashion, are impossible for Mr, 
Merola to attempt. 

There is, however, a bright side to the opera 
season. Members of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony occupy the pit and provide a finer in- 
strumental ensemble than is commonly found 
in opera. And the house itself is a unique 
institution. A municipally owned war me- 
morial, it was erected in 1932 primarily as a 
home for the opera company. Handsome in 
appearance, with excellent acoustics, luxurious 
seats and convenient appointments, the build- 
ing has a distinguished air, conservative but 
far from stuffy; and its distinction carries over 
to the things that happen there, whether opera 
or Pierre Monteux’s symphony concerts. 

Another asset of the San Francisco Opera 
Company is its chorus. The season is not long 
enough to justify the expense of maintaining 
a full-time ensemble of professional singers, 
and for many years this was a drawback. More 
recently, however, it has been turned into a 
virtue. Kurt Herbert Adler, who has been 
chorus master for several seasons, has attracted 
a group composed almost exclusively of young 
vocal students and church singers, and he has 
welded them into an exceptionally lively, 
musical and personable organization, without 
any of the ancient routiniers who ordinarily 
stumble about in opera choruses. About half 
the singers of small parts are chosen from 
among the choristers each season, and some 
of these — the most recent one is Claramae 
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Turner — have gone on to big parts, both in 
San Francisco and elsewhere. (Before long you 
may hear a good deal about a young lyric 
soprano from the chorus, Martina Zubiri, who 
was playing the accordion and singing in an 
Italian boccie ball court in San Francisco two 
years ago.) 

As far as the settings are concerned, any- 
thing can happen and usually does. The com- 
pany owns scenery of every conceivable sort, 
from the fussiest kind of 1880 naturalism to the 
most modern stylizations, and sometimes two 
or three different manners are employed in the 
successive acts of a single opera. In the begin- 
ring, the stage director, Armando Agnini, was 
forced to improvise and often borrowed proper- 
ties from the homes of subscribers. He has been 
improvising ever since. The San Francisco 
Opera Company is probably the only one in 
the country which has staged the first act of 
Carmen inside the guardhouse. A large interior 
was built a long time ago for the courtroom 
scene in Andrea Chenier, a work that has since 
been shelved, and it seemed a pity to waste it. 

A thoroughly modern set was once built for 
Romeo et Juliette; part of it was used for years 
for the second act of Rigoletto, although the 
rest of the Rigoletto investiture was not a 
bit modern. And so it goes. In recent years, 
however, a strong effort has been made to 
create consistent and imaginative sets and to 
keep them intact, and the latest productions — 
Jane Berlandina’s Rosenkavalier and the sets for 
Boris Godounoff, Louise and La Gioconda designed 
by Mr. Agnini and Eugene Dunkel — have 
had a good deal of style. 

Some major artists have appeared in opera 
in San Francisco before they were heard in 
other American opera houses. Jan Peerce, 
Salvatore Baccaloni and the conductor, Wil- 
liam Steinberg, are notable examples. Once in 

a while an established singer does a role in this 
city before attempting it in New York — Risé 
Stevens’ Carmen two or three years ago, for 
example, and Dorothy Kirsten’s Louise this 





The Duke in Rigoletto, drawn by Bernard Childs. 


year. But this sort of experiment is not greatly 
encouraged by the San Francisco public, 
which would furiously resent being turned into 
a tryout audience. 

Artists come and go with the San Francisco 
Opera Company, but one singer who can al- 
ways be expected to appear is Ezio Pinza. 
Thanks to Mr. Pinza, Don Giovanni and Le 
Nozze di Figaro are almost as familiar to San 
Francisco audiences as Aida. This year he also 
sang in the inevitable Faust, with his daughter 
Claudia (scheduled for her Metropolitan debut 
this season) as a moderately unimpressive 
Marguerite, and in L’Amore dei Tre Re and 
Louise. 

The recent production of Louise was its first 
by the San Francisco Opera Company. Miss 
Kirsten made a well-justified hit in the name 
part, for she is an excellent actress and her 
voice has the right dusky wistfulness for this 
music. Raoul Jobin and Mr. Pinza were ex- 
traordinarily expert in the two male roles, and 
Claramae Turner gave an exceptionally hu- 
man interpretation of Louise’s mother. Mr. 
Agnini’s ensemble was the best of his entire 
career. Thanks to Mr. Adler’s chorus, he was 
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able to do a magnificent job with the tricky 
tapestry of small parts which count for so much 
in this music-drama. Paul Breisach’s warm 
and sympathetic conducting was another im- 
portant reason for the success of Louse. 

La Gioconda was also added to the repertory 
this year and was very well staged. But the 
score is fetid with staleness and Stella Roman’s 
singing in the name part was musically in- 
adequate, so that Blanche Thebom, Leonard 
Warren and a gifted new Italian conductor, 
Dick Marzollo, scarcely saved the day. 


The twenty-fifth season brought forth seven- 
teen operas, interpreted by about thirty singers 
of principal parts, an equal number of minor 
singers, eight conductors and two stage direc- 
tors. (William Wymetal took over from Mr. 
Agnini for about a third of the year’s produc- 
tions.) The most thoroughly realized per- 
formances were Madame Butterfly, La Bohtme, 
Don Giovanni, Figaro, Louise and Géotterdim- 
merung. Gotterdammerung had not been given 
here for twelve years. It is not an opera one 
thinks of with love, but Mr. Steinberg’s 
magnificently dynamic conducting, the singing 
of Helen Traubel, who looked like a bronze 
monument in an afternoon dress, Set Svan- 
holm’s vivid Siegfried, Lorenzo Alvary’s sly, 
rather Russian-looking Hagen, Margaret Har- 
shaw’s tragic Waltraute and Mr. Wymetal’s 
resourceful staging made the whole immense 
thing move without a moment’s dullness. 

One thinks of Butterfly and Boheme as works 
to be taken for granted, but Mr. Merola’s con- 
ducting brings out a dark-toned lyrical tragedy 
that sets his interpretations of these scores 
apart, while singers like Licia Albanese, Bidu 
Sayao, Jan Peerce and Francesco Valentino 
never rely on mere routine but enliven the 
works with fresh lustre. 

Three new singers introduced this season — 
Florence Quartararo, Martial Singher and 
Giuseppe Valdengo — were particularly im- 
portant. Miss Quartararo is the only San 
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Francisco artist in recent years who has made 
a success at the Metropolitan without previous 
operatic experience at home. Some of her mogt 
fervent admirers were annoyed that she was 
cast only in Mozart. But Mozart brings out 
anything a singer has, and Miss Quartararo’s 
Donna Elvira in Don Giovanni was probably the 
most musical and vocally the most telling this 
city has ever heard. Singher was an ideal 
Pelléas; unfortunately the rest of the cast, even 
Sayao as Mélisande, was not altogether up to 
him. Giuseppe Valdengo, a splendid baritone, 
sang Valentine in one of the two performances 
of Faust and then disappeared for commitments 
at the New York City Center and rehearsals 
for his first season at the Metropolitan. Several 
familiar singers gave interesting new per. 
formances. Mr. Svanholm blossomed out as 
the finest Otello since Martinelli’s prime; 
Nadine Conner challenged the supremacy of 
Lily Pons as Gilda (but only in San José, for 
Pons still owns the role in San Francisco); and 
Miss Albanese sang Desdemona to prove that 
it always should have been regarded as a 
lyric role. Lawrence Tibbett’s Iago, Golaud 
and Rigoletto unhappily forced one to regret 
his return to the operatic stage. 

As everyone knows, the Metropolitan is 
planning to go to Los Angeles next year and an 
opera house is to be built in that city. A plan 
for the Metropolitan to tour the Pacific coast 
from a Los Angeles base has been much dis 
cussed. If it goes through, the San Francisco 
Opera Company will probably cease to exist, 
for the Metropolitan will not release its singers. 
The San Francisco audience will hear much 
less opera than formerly (the Metropolitan will 
not give San Francisco five weeks if it has ten 
weeks for the entire coast and regards Los 
Angeles as home); the San Francisco Sym- 
phony will suffer; whatever has been accom- 
plished for and with local singers will be ended; 
and the half-million dollars’ worth of settings 
and properties the San Francisco Opera 
Association owns will be so much scrap. 
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Carmen Schiavone 


JOSE LIMON in Day on Earth, choreographed by Doris Humphrey. 
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NEW LTO BROADWAY 
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involved, as well as the anguist 


f mind of the commanding 


‘rr who must send voung 


men to death, is the material 


an exciting drama. At the 


is he Winslow Boy. played | 


young Michael Newell, 
Alan Webb as his father 


lerence Rattigan’s London hit 





John van Druten set 

Druid Circle on a « ollege campus 
in Wales. Above. the slowly 
fossilizing professor. subtly de- 
lineated by Leo (; Carroll. 
talks to his mother, played by 
Ethel Griffies with acerb verac- 
ty and spirit. At the right, ina 
scene from J. B. Priestley’s Ar 
Inspector Calls, the father and 
mother of a comfortably afflu- 


ent English household (Mel- 


ville Cooper and Doris Lloyd) 


ace the mysterious Inspector 
Goole [homas Mitchell) as 
the latter with quiet persist- 
ence, forces them to see thei 
responsibility toward their fel- 
I he play whi h 

the fascinations of 

etection with a causti 

yn complacency and 
seiisnness was produced last 
ear in London by the Old Vi 


Vandumm 





ITALIAN STAGE DESIGNS. Above: Scene by Aldo Calvo for J/ Vote. by 


Salvatore Di Giacomo. Below: Mario Chiari’s set for Crime and Punishment. 





Toward a New Theatre in Italy 


SILVIO D’AMICO 


HEN Polonius introduces the visiting play- 
W- to Hamlet, the Prince finds it de- 
plorable that they should be nomads, asking: 
‘How chances it they travel? Their residence, 
both in reputation and profit, was better both 
ways.’ Could these actors have been members 
of the commedia dell’ arte? Today, in other 
civilized countries, every theatre with any pre- 
tension to artistry is a resident theatre, but in 
Italy, where the commedia dell’ arte was born, 
dramatic companies continue to be nomads as 
they were three and four centuries ago. Every 
time a fixed residence for acting groups has 
been tried —in Rome, Milan, Turin and 
other Italian cities — the experiment has failed. 

Italy is a poor country, in which an art 
theatre cannot be self-supporting but needs to 
be subsidized as a public institution. Such sup- 
port was constantly denied by the old monar- 
chist regime, but the fascist government, hop- 
ing to gain some popular credit, created the 
office of Under-Secretary for Press and Propa- 
ganda in 1935, which became the Ministry 
of Popular Culture in 1937. Within this a 
General Theatre Division was active in support 
of both opera and drama, but unfortunately 
with only the purpose of putting the theatre at 
the service of national political propaganda 
and seeing that the interests of private com- 
mercial enterprises were safeguarded. In fact, 
a theatre with purely artistic aims and open 
to all social classes would have conflicted with 
fascist purposes. 

From then until 1943 many companies were 
granted financial assistance but were left with- 


out a home. Certain high-class productions 
were financed by the state (the festivals in 
Florence and Venice, for example), but for the 
exclusive benefit of a small group of wealthy 
people. Censorship became stricter, especially 
with plays by foreign authors. A modern school 
for actors and directors was founded in Rome 
in 1936 by the Ministry of Education but a 
permanent theatre, which was part of the 
program, was never established. Such a theatre 
could have become the place for the new actors 
and directors to apply the methods they had 
learned in the school; as it was, the graduates 
lost contact with each other and with their 
school by being obliged to find employment in 
companies run on a purely commercial basis. 

Because of their power as a propaganda 
medium the movies were particularly favored 
by the fascists. They received hundreds and 
hundreds of millions in subsidy and employed 
a large number of stage actors who were lured 
by the high salaries. Official statistics on ticket 
sales during these years reveal the collapse of 
the theatre: in 1936 the movies sold 264,000,000 
tickets, the theatre 8,100,000; in 1940 movie 
tickets rose to 370,000,000 and theatre fell to 
5,300,000. The commercial theatre was a fi- 
nancial failure and there was no artistic theatre 
whatever. 

With the downfall of fascism the status of 
the theatre and the motion pictures was re- 
versed for a time: film studios were closed for 
some months and the theatre captured not 
only its former workers but numerous movie 
actors and directors. Nor was this momentary 


THEATRE ARTS welcomes back to its pages a distinguished pre-war contributor 
in Silvio d Amico, noted in international theatre circles as the editor of Scena- 
rio and the author of such definitive books as the three-volume Storia del 
Teatro, a richly illustrated, exhaustive history published just before the war. 
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resurgence for materialistic reasons alone. In- 
tellectual frontiers were reopening, with pro- 
ducers searching for plays by foreign authors 
who had previously been banned and younger 
directors allowed at last to bring to the stage 
modern ideas which proved in some instances 
to be brilliant, particularly those of Orazio 
Costa and Ettore Giannini of the Academy of 
Dramatic Arts and Luchino Visconti of the 
movies. Between 1944 and 1947 the Italian 
theatre was revolutionized: what had been a 
platform exclusively for actors trained in im- 
provisation is today in step with the rest of the 
European theatre in the quality of its design 
and direction. Productions like Mauriac’s Les 
Mal Aimés and Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard, 
both directed by Orazio Costa, or Salvatore 
Di Giacomo’s // Voto and Strange Interlude 
directed by Ettore Giannini, Anouilh’s Antigone 
directed by Luchino Visconti or Life With 
Father directed by Gerardo Guerrieri can be 
compared favorably to the best on the continent. 
But curiously enough fine work of this sort 
did not bring about a true resurrection of the 
theatre. With the choice of plays and the de- 
tails of production in the hands of men with 
sound background and a liking for experiment, 
the intelligentsia should have been expected to 
return to the theatre, from which they had 
for so long been estranged. On the contrary, 
the last three years show a lack of new Italian 
playwrights, a steady decline in audience and, 
finally, the economic disaster of all touring 
companies. Today the legitimate theatre is 
active in only two cities: Rome and Milan. 


One reason for this failure is economic. In 
1932 a seat for a first-class theatre cost thirty 
lire; today it costs between three and four 
hundred lire. An actor who earned a salary of 
one hundred lire a day in 1932 now asks at 
least two thousand. Sets cost thirty or forty 
times what they used to. Furthermore, a com- 
pany has to pay the theatre in which it operates 
thirty to forty-five percent of the daily gross 
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receipts and share with the management in the 
heavy taxes and royalties. A deficit becomes a 
mathem..tical certainty. The cost of the tickets 
is so high that the theatre is open only to a rich 
audience or, what is worse, to an undis 
criminating one which prefers musicals of 
variety shows to legitimate productions. Op 
the other hand, the cost of the tickets is stijj 
too low to balance the cost of production, ¢. 
pecially since the audience is small. The two 
most important companies of the past season, 
Costa’s and Visconti’s, lost in four months 
almost ten million lire each. 


Another reason for the failure of the theatre 
is the spiritual crisis in Italy. The country’s 
last important dramatist was Pirandello. Fas. 
cism, which celebrated energy, dynamism, the 
will to live and act, was never able to find a 
more representative poet than this tragically 
desperate one who was the very epitome of a 
defeated era, and finally it had to compromise 
with him. Anyone wanting a good laugh may 
consult the famous interviews with Mussolini 
by Emil Ludwig, in which the Duce declares 
that since Pirandello believes each man to be 
capable of creating his own reality he con- 
sequently possesses free will and is therefore a 
fascist. 

Since Pirandello’s death no eminent writer 
has appeared on the Italian stage. Several 
years before the war, literary men of various 
tendencies, from Massimo Bontempelli to Orio 
Vergani and Corrado Alvaro, tried their hand 
at the theatre but without leaving any lasting 
trace. Stefano Landi (the pen-name of Piran- 
dello’s son) and Ugo Betti added a note of 
pessimism with their plays; the humorist, 
Achille Campanile, whose surrealist novels 
have a large public, failed to win an audience 
in the theatre; other veterans like Rosso di San 
Secondo and Cesare Vico Lodovici seem to 
have temporarily stopped writing. The younger 
generation looks critically at Guglielmo Zorzi, 
Cesare Giulio Viola, Gherardo Gherardi, Gas 
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pare Cataldo, Vincenzo Tieri and others who 
are accused of having given in too easily to 
bourgeois tastes, as well as Luigi Chiarelli who, 
after a great success thirty years ago with 
The Mask and the Face, has not been able to 
find another equally happy formula, and Sem 
Benelli, author of The Jest, who is now trying 
to stage a comeback as the ‘poet’ of the Italian 
theatre. Among the younger authors, hopes 
are pinned on Diego Fabbri and Tullio Pinelli, 
both of whom are alert to spiritual and re- 
ligious problems, and Leopoldo Trieste, whose 
recent theatre essays, dealing with the spiritual 
disease affecting the young people of our time, 
have created considerable interest. 

Few new plays or revivals by native authors 
have appeared on the boards. Jl Teatro in 
Fiamme, a rather childish symbolical play by 
Luigi Chiarelli, in which the crash of the old 
Italian theatre is identified with that of old 
Italy, was a hopeless failure. A fairly warm re- 
ception was given Cataldo’s Buon Viaggio, Paolo! 
and considerable critical praise but little popu- 
larity to Betti’s J! Vento Notturno. Betti’s Ispe- 
zion, whose atmosphere of cruelty rivals 
Camus’, also failed. The only incontestable 
success has been that of the top actor of the 
Neapolitan dialect theatre, Eduardo de Fi- 
lippo, a magnificent actor who plays his own 
light comedies. [For a full account of Filippo 
see THEATRE ARTS, September 1946. — Ed.] 


Uncertainty and mistrust run through the 
Italian theatre today. After the last war the 
drama of the ‘victors’ expressed disillusion- 
ment, unrest, skepticism, if not spiritual nihil- 
ism. But a complete silence has followed this 
second war. Once our poets used to say that 
Italian actors were too liberal in their inter- 
pretations of the script to be entrusted with 
poetic works. But now that the director has 
almost ousted the mighty ‘star’ such suspi- 
ciousness on the part of our dramatists should 
not exist. There are some, of course, especially 
the older ones, who declare that their silence is 
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forced and accuse producers and directors of 
favoring plays by foreign authors. But even if 
this were true it is perhaps significant that 
Italian theatre workers have little faith in their 
own authors. The search for foreign plays has 
not always resulted in unqualified successes, 
of course, but in general the public has been 
given plays worth seeing. From France there 
have been not only the comedies of Bourdet, 
Birabeau and Achard but works by Giraudoux, 
Cocteau, Salacrou, Mauriac, Sartre (whose 
Huis-Clos is now being filmed in Italy), Anouilh 
and Camus. New plays from Russia have not 
been very popular, for they smell of propa- 
ganda, and this has become an alarming word 
in the Italian theatre. 

As for plays imported from America, there 
have been too many to name. Before 1943, the 
most successful ones were Mourning Becomes 
Electra, The First Legion and Our Town. But the 
real invasion began after the armistice with 
productions which were sometimes mediocre, 
like those of The Women, Tobacco Road, Bury the 
Dead; sometimes controversial, like Holiday, 
The Petrified Forest, The Fifth Column, The Glass 
Menagerie, The Moon Is Down, The Gentle People; 
sometimes excellent, like Strange Interlude, Life 
With Father, The Time of Your Life. 

No program, no policy plan, no literary 
circle, no government or legislative assembly 
can give birth to works of art. (Only a Na- 
poleon could write: ‘In France we have not 
yet seen a good tragedy; it is the fault of the 
Ministry of the Interior.’) But the state can 
contribute to the creation of a new climate for 
the theatre; it can furnish the tools for the 
drama. Italian authors have recently formed 
a united front and obtained subsidy from the 
government in order to create an Institute of 
Italian Drama with the aim of organizing com- 
panies to produce native plays. Furthermore, 
the still existent General Theatre Division has 
promised to help all companies which would 
produce good new Italian plays and has even 
offered large ‘prizes in a national dramatic 
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competition. But such sporadic measures are 
inspired by a national rather than an artistic 
aim and ignore the essential problem, which 
is that the Italian theatre needs complete 
reorganization. 

The experts who recognize this fundamental 
problem ask that theatre buildings be given 
free to the best companies by the local mu- 
nicipalities or regions. They ask the state to 
recognize that instead of strangling companies 
with high taxes the prosperity of a number of 
groups would ultimately be more profitable to 
the state. Tickets could be sold at a lower 
price, bringing in a larger and more intelligent 
audience and permitting more performances. 
If the state satisfies this request, it will be an- 
swering a more lively interest in the future of 
the theatre among the educated young genera- 
tion than Italy has ever seen before. If the 
upper galleries of our theatres were always 
populated by devoted young people and stu- 
dents, never before has their passion been so 
widely evidenced. There is lively competition 
among the various high-school and university 
groups, the so-called Youth Front, the amateur 


» re FirsT production of the fall season of the Yiddish Art Theatre 
dramatization by Maurice Schwartz, director and leading actor of 
theatre, of Ari Ibn Zahav’s novel, Shylock and His Daughter. In his preface: 
the English translation of Mr. Schwartz’s adaptation, Mr. Zahav indi¢ 
the difference between his treatment of the Shylock story and Shakespeait 
in The Merchant of Venice: ‘My principal conclusion [stated in The Portn 
Shylock in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ issued by the Hebrew University Pres 
Jerusalem] was that Shakespeare had adapted Giovanni Fiorentino’s novel 
play form without having examined it thoroughly in the light of the p 
As Shakespeare made no special effort to understand or familiarize him 
with the Jew of his age, the sixteenth century, he made use of material ¢ 
tially strange to him (there had been no Jews in England for three hun 
years). Thus it came about that not only was the Jew whom he portrayed 
very few Jewish characteristics, but it was a portrayal embodying many ca 
tradictions. It was from a historical and factual approach that I wrote? 
novel Shylock and His Daughter. 1 wished to show the real Shylock and nott 
character of the medieval legend over which a world genius-had stumb 
because he had no occasion to meet with and study a living Jew.’ 


Maurice Schwartz 
in 
Shylock and 
His Daughter 































societies organized through Catholic Act 
and the official and flourishing National Acad 
emy of Dramatic Art in Rome, which 
become the centre of youthful activity tha 
to its scholarship system. 
Many of these young people seem presumy 
tuous or worse in the eyes of the older genera 
tion. No doubt many have a superficial kne¢ 
edge; others use too complicated a lang 
their writings; almost all show violent ungra 
fulness toward their elders. They are too ofte 
unjust in their judgment, sometimes take x 
sponsibilities greater than they can bear an 
often tilt at windmills. But their dissatisfact 
with the past and the present is healthy, a 
so is their zeal for reform, their hope for ne 
poetry, their conviction that in order to hay 
a new theatre we shall have to begin from 
beginning, from the very walls and stages 
from the calibre of the groups which will h 
to use the theatre. The most experiene 
among them have already begun to show t 
ability, especially in the directing field. 
morrow they will be the servants and 
masters of a new Italy. 
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Sketch by Robert Davison of his stage setting for Bertolt Brecht’s Galileo. 


OLLYWOOD is currently in the throes of a 
H revival of the legitimate drama. Acting 
needs constant practice to stay fresh and alive, 
and nowhere can the actor gain that practice 
better than in the living theatre: this seems 
to be the line of reasoning followed by an in- 
creasing number of actors in Hollywood. Dur- 
ing the past year a number of theatre groups 
have sprung up with ‘big names’ among their 
members as well as newcomers who hope to 
gain experience and recognition. 

One of the most promising of the groups, 
Pelican Productions, has taken over the Coro- 
net Theatre on La Cienega Boulevard, a thor- 
oughly modern ‘intimate’ theatre with 255 
seats and a professional-size stage. John 
Houseman is the founder of the organization. 
Although successfully established in motion 
pictures, Houseman has never lost his desire to 
produce plays of merit in a professional man- 
ner and, with the aid of Norman Lloyd (a for- 
mer colleague in Orson Welles’ Mercury Thea- 
tre) and Paul Schreibman, he was able to or- 
ganize a producing company run by a board of 
directors which also includes Joseph Man- 
kiewicz, Vladimir Sokoloff, Nicholas Ray, Irv- 
ing Reese, Howard Da Silva, Irving Rubine 
and Kate Drain Lawson — all experienced 
theatre workers. 

In selecting a name for the organization, 
they hit upon the pelican, a native California 


* Charles Laughton 


bird whose antics are a constant source of de- 
light to the spectator. One critic observed that 
the pelican is also noted for biting off more 
than it can chew; so far, however, this charac- 
teristic has not been apparent in the produc- 
tions. In formulating a policy the board mem- 
bers agreed that they must keep their stage as 
diverse as possible; that although they would 
welcome good new scripts they must not limit 
themselves to originals; that everything they 
produced must have theatrical importance. 
As their initial offering they chose The Skin of 
Our Teeth, which was new to the coast. Thorn- 
ton Wilder himself suggested Carol Stone for 
the role of Sabina and Keenan Wynn for 
Antrobus. Other artists were chosen in typical 
Pelican Productions style: Paul Guilfoyle was 
asked to direct because he was an actor of such 
wide experience that the board thought he 
would make a good director; Jane Wyatt was 
allowed to play Mrs. Antrobus because she was 
tired of being typed in the movies and wanted 
to prove that she could do something different; 
John Hubley, a young cartoon animator who 
had originally been engaged to execute the 
slides for the prologue, pleased the directors so 
well that he was given the job of designing the 
sets, although he had never done any before. 
The results of these experiments fell short of 
the perfection absolutely required for a the- 
atrical oddity like Wilder’s The Skin of Our 
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in Bertolt Brecht’s Galileo, which opens the second 
season of the Experimental Theatre in New York. 


The play, an early success of Pelican Productions, is described above. 
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| Teeth. But most of the critics liked 

it, and the public attended in such 
numbers that The Skin of Our Teeth 
was moved to the Las Palmas Theatre 
for several weeks when the Coronet 
Theatre had to be vacated to make 
way for the second production on the 
schedule. 

Pelican next sponsored the world 
premiere of T. Edward Hambleton’s 
production of Galileo, the Bertolt 
Brecht play about which Charles 
Laughton had been so enthusiastic 
that he had made the adaptation him- 
self and spent a year and a half trying 
to get it produced. New York was 
afraid of it because of the enormous 
costs entailed in a cast of fifty, ninety 
costumes, thirteen scenes, an orchestra 
and dancers. At the Coronet costs were 
less. Although it operates as an Equity 
house, only the Equity minimum 
salaries are paid. Kate Drain Lawson 
recalls that by the time taxes and 
other deductions were subtracted from 
Mr. Laughton’s stipend the check she 
presented to him ceremoniously each 
week totaled $23! In Hollywood an 
abundance of talent is available, and 
many artists are glad to devote their 
spare time to such a project. Lotte 
Goslar was called upon for the choreog- 
raphy, Hanns Eisler composed the 
music and Robert Davison designed 
the settings and costumes. Mr. Laugh- 
ton himself played the title role, sup- 
ported by Frances Heflin, Hugo Haas 
and many others, both old-timers and 
beginners. The play attracted distin- 
guished audiences and critical com- 
ment was favorable; the three-week 


run could have been extended jp. 
definitely, but a third production wa 
ready and Galileo closed. 

The third play chosen was Jean-Pay 
Sartre’s No Exit. Whereas Galileo ¢,, 
pounds the theory that man is the oy, 
growth of his environment, No Egi 
argues that man’s impulses come from 
within himself and that he alone j 
responsible for what he is. The juxta. 
position of these two plays was cal. 
culated to arouse the ‘argument ang 
discussion, interest and excitemenr 
which are the aims of Pelican Prodyg. 
tions. John Emery was Cradeau; the 
dancer Tamara Geva performed her 
first directorial assignment and alg 
played Inez, the gloomy Lesbian; ang 
Nancy Coleman, a pretty ingenue 
from the movies, was cast as the 
nymphomaniac. The macabre setting 
of a hideous room lighted by a single 
electric bulb was designed by Howard 
Warshaw, not a scene designer but an 
artist who had achieved some notoriety 
because of his paintings of just such 
rooms, 

Beginning with Dark of the Mom 
this fall the organization is offering a 
series of three plays on a subscription 
basis. Second in the series is the 
American premiere of Garcia Lorca’s 
The House of Bernarda Alba with inci- 
dental music by Darius Milhaud and 
Vladimir Sokoloff as conductor. The 
third production will be selected from 
a list of possibilities including Igor 
Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat; Sundown 
Beach, a new play by Bessie Breuer; 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet; and 
Shaw’s Man of Destiny. 





Experiment in a Pioneer Theatre 
TELFAIR B. PEET 


‘ie WORD ‘pioneer’ is used advisedly 
in the title of this article. I direct 
a college theatre in the centre of the 
one large blank area in our theatre 
map—the Deep South. Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, is 
about halfway between New Orleans 
and Charleston, and they are over 600 
miles apart. At least three out of 
every four freshmen entering Alabama 
Polytechnic have never seen a play in 
their lives beyond the everlasting 
Aaron Slick or its dramatic equiva- 
lent as presented in some rural high 
school. This perennial human problem 
and the greater one presented by the 
entire population of the region from 
which these students come provide 


the truly pioneer aspects of my work 
as a director-teacher. 

However, the gross inexperience of 
my students is not a complete los, 
for no play that would succeed be 
fore a general audience need fall 
short before these tyro audiences. No 
technique of the modern theatre will 
confuse, no tricks of space staging, 
no flow-of-action production of Shake 
speare, nor even surrealist settings, 
will ever be unpalatable if we who 
produce the plays do so with dramatic 
rightness. My students are rather like 
the old Negro woman on her first trait 
ride. When the train was wrecked, she 
was found unhurt and much surprised 
at the excitement about her. It seems 
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she thought that was the usual way 
that trains stopped. 

Reaching the students, facutly and 
townspeople in my community is 
usually simple enough. Out in the 
state, however, the problem changes 
greatly. For some years I could find 
neither community nor audience re- 
sponse and rather generally no physi- 
cal space adequate for the presenting 
of a play; but now my touring plans 
have begun to materialize. With al- 
most everything normally required 
for such work being impossible for me 
to achieve — scenery, lighting equip- 
ment, money, auditorium and expect- 
ant audience — it was logical for me 
to reconsider the one part of the 
over-all picture that did remain en- 
tirely under my own control: the play. 

What I needed was a production 
that could be carried in one or two 
ordinary cars without undue over- 
loading, trailers or any such unusual 
feature, and one that could be given 
in any space big enough to hold actors 
and a small audience. Central staging 
seemed to provide part of my answer, 
but we could not carry a platform 
to raise the acting area, and we 
could not raise the audience to look 
down upon the actors. Also the actors 
would have to play with different 
physical surroundings at every show- 
ing, with entrance-exit aisles of varying 
lengths and at different locations. The 
play would also have to be intimate 
in an even greater degree than is 
usual for central staging, for in my 
plan the audience in the front row 
would not need even to stand to touch 
the players. The best choice seemed 
to be a play light in tone, with little 
outward physical action and a small 
cast, a comedy rather than a farce. 

The play finally selected for pro- 
duction was Paul Osborn’s pleasant 
and very smoothly written drawing- 
room comedy, Oliver Oliver. The roy- 
alty arrangement with the publisher 
was $5 if the audience was under 
fifty, and $10 for an audience up to 
a hundred. 

Overnight bags were all the actors 
needed for costumes, while the physi- 
cal equipment for the play was packed 
in a canvas duffel bag approximately 
16” x 16” x 28”, and a canvas roll 
about 8” thick and 30” long. In 
our advance information we specified 
that our hosts would be expected to 
furnish a sofa, an armchair, three 
straight chairs, a coffee table, a card 
table and a small amount of ice. Of 
course they would also have to pro- 
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“t heartily recommend it to anyone, regardless 
of age, who aspires to the screen or stage.” 
— JESSE L. LASKY 


THis book furnishes 

every actor and actress 
with fundamental know!l- 
edge that will vitally af- 
fect his or her career. In 
the first place it helps 
you to decide whether you 
have the necessary quali- 
ties for a successful acting 
career. It then shows those 
who should be actors and 
actresses how to exploit 
their talent to the highest 
degree. 


MOTION 
PICTURE 
ACTING 


By LILLIAN ALBERTSON 


HERE is acting taught in a lively 

interesting way — with anecdotes 
of personal experience to hammer the 
points home. It tells how to test your- 
self for acting imagination, how to ac- 
quire a_ well-controlled, well-trained 
voice and body, how to develop latent 
acting talent. It covers the similarities 
and dissimilarities in stage and screen 
acting; posture and movement; speech, 
regional accents; concentration; self- 
assurance; self-reliance; how to visual- 
ize a role. 


ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS says: “It will help a 
great many who aren't going into the theater 
nor into acting as an art, but who would like 
to gain the ease and poise and ability to put 
over a story or convey an idea which the actor 
or actress has.” 


Lillian Albertson, herself a highly successful 
actress who went on to a distinguished career 
as ucer, director, and finally trusted 
Hollywood dramatic coach, has trained Clark 
Gable, Cary Grant, Rosalind Russell and 
many other stars of stage and screen who 
have won laurels for themselves and offer a 
great deal of the credit to Lillian Albertson. 


CARY GRANT says: “Your book should be read 
by every young man and girl before determining 
upon acting as a career... your book can 
only be of the utmost help and greatest value.” 


ROSALIND RUSSELL says: “So lucid, so penetrat- 
ing in analysis that those who want to make act- 
ing a qociaslon cannot fail to derive benefit 
from it. . . . Any player who is worth his salt is 
still learning when the final curtain falls. Miss 
Albertson is one from whom to learn.” 


135 pages, $2.50 
Read lt Free for 10 Days — Use Coupon 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company 198 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 





Yes, send me a copy of Lillian Albertson's 

MOTION PICTURE ACTING for ten days free 

trial. I agree to send the full purchase — of 

$2.50 plus few cents postal charges a ten 

days, or return the book postpaid. (We pay 

= on orders accompanied by remittance. 
return privilege). 


Address 


Gly... Zone State. 
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vide seats for the audience, along with 
a room of sufficient size to hold them 
and a space ten feet square for the acting 
out of the play. 

After we have arrived at a town we 
have been ready to start the play 
within twenty minutes. First the room 
in which we were to perform would be 
looked over for possibilities. Large 
rooms offer few variations but there 
is always a central area where the 
‘stage’ can be placed. We brought a 
number of white tapes cut to ten-foot 
lengths which measured and demarked 
the stage area. The square they 
formed was broken at two points and 
along these openings we laid more 
tapes to keep cleared the two two-foot- 
wide aisles needed by the actors. 
Psychologically this made the distinc- 
tion between ‘stage’ and ‘audience’ 
surprisingly obvious. 

At each corner of the square went 
collapsible stands holding 150-watt 
sealed-reflector floodlights. These could 
be raised eight and a half feet with 
only a small pipe in the audience’s 
field of vision. We found that the lights 
glared so badly when so close to the 
audience that we needed metal shields 
to pull backward or forward, thus 
restricting the light to the acting area. 
The lights were plugged in to our own 
wires and the line was laid to an 
adjacent room which became ‘off- 
stage.’ Another line was run in and 
plugged to all the table and standing 


| lights of the room, and then our 


circuit was connected to a wall plug. 


| A switchbox small enough to hold in 


the palm of one’s hand allowed us 
three variations: to turn on the lights 
in the room, to have a black-out and 


_ to turn on our own stage lights. It 


was impossible to have both the living- 
room lights and our stage lights on at 


the same time. We used 600 watts, of, 
little less than an electric iron Uses, 
to light the acting area. 

The one drawback came from the 
flat floor, which limited our audience 
to four rows back from the 
However, if the playing area were 
near stairs, then people would sit op 
the steps and landings. In practice 
eighty or eighty-five seemed to provid. 
the most satisfactory audience, though 
they have varied from sixteen to 135, 

Within a minute or two of the star, 
of the play any indication from th 
audience of a consciousness of gif 
as opposed to the play disappeared 
and though an often recurring com. 
ment has been that the audienc 
enjoyment was as much fun to watch 
as the play the focus of audience 
attention was usually complete. 

Oliver Oliver was given twenty-three 
showings in private homes, in the 
lobbies of public buildings, in school 
and college libraries, in college frater. 
nity and sorority rooms, in school 
gymnasiums, in banquet halls and 
even in a small auditorium with part 
of the audience seated on the stage 
looking down onto our ‘stage.’ Only in 
two or three instances did we en- 
counter any apparent realization that 
our staging method was anything but 
conventional. The greatest weakness in 
the experiment was the small number 
of people who could see the play at 
one time. For the future I hope to 
remedy this by using a more con 
ventional stage area with a portable 
background that can be put up wher 
ever the ceiling is at least seven feet 
high and there is enough room for the 
actors and an audience. Then, if an 
auditorium is available, or there is 
adequate space with a raised platform 
of enough size, we can give our play. 





Festival in Avignon 
JOHN K. SAVACOOL 


a that sun-baked, wind-blown 
city which huddles around the 
mammoth fortress-palace built by 
refugee popes during the great schism 
of the fourteenth century, has recently 
had its first drama festival, in which a 
group of actors under the direction of 
Jean Vilar blossomed forth with three 
premieres, a dramatic theory and 
sufficient artistry to command a return 
engagement next year. Although the 
performances in the Palais des Papes 
were only a part of Avignon’s ‘Week of 


Art’ (which included an exhibition 
of contemporary painting and several 
concerts of French music), they were 
the events to hit the front pages of the 
Paris press, for they served to introduce 
three disparate plays to France: 
Shakespeare’s Richard IT, Paul Claw 
del’s Tobie et Sara and Maurice Clavel’s 
La Terrasse de Mid:. 

Jean Vilar believes that theatre lost 
a special kind of magic when it deserted 
earth, sky and stones to retreat indoors 
to the scéne italienne. An open-air pre 
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duction, he says, modulates a play, ex- 
its sense of grandeur, gives its 
actors an increased feeling of authority 
as they hear their own voices carry 
with a sonority foreign to the indoor 
stage. Thus, though La Terrasse de 
Midi was given within the confines of 
the local opera house, Vilar chose to 
set Shakespeare and Claudel inside 
the towering walls of the papal palace 
under the Midi sky. 
It was France’s first view of Richard 


J]. Ina new translation by Jean Curtis, | 


and presented on a bare platform 
stage dwarfed by the tremendous 
height of the walls in the palace’s open 





courtyard, the sad story of the death | 


of kings indeed acquired a new dimen- 
sion. True, the surrounding Gothic 


structures were pregnant with memo- | 


ries of the same era invoked by Shake- 
speare’s tale, but the sheer contrast of 


brightly costumed actors against the | 
stark grandeur of the background | 
focussed audience interest where it be- | 
longed—on tiny, vulnerable man and | 


his confused but indomitable spirit. 


In front of the bare platform was | 


a ramp with long wings 
stretched the acting area, when neces- 


which | 


sary, to half the length of an American | 


football field — giving the hot-tem- 


pered Bolingbroke and Mowbray oc- | 


casion to sweep across the scene with 


the momentum of a hurricane. By use | 


of sheer space the director was able 
at times to expand his drama to epic 
proportions, without resorting to the 
convention of hiring twenty-odd er- 
rand boys to carry spears. 

France has long had difficulties 
with Shakespeare, whom Voltaire 
introduced to his countrymen as an 
amazing poetic genius without an 
ounce of good taste,’ but Vilar avoided 


the pitfall of revering the language at | 


the expense of the drama and arranged 
a down-to-earth, fast-paced melo- 
drama of political intrigue built 


around the character of a weakling | 
monarch embarrassed by the stern | 


duties of the crown. 


For Tobie et Sara, Paul Claudel’s | 
morality play, the group moved into | 
the unearthly quiet of the lower garden | 


of Pope Urban IV. There the ground 
was covered with soft grass and the 








massive stone walls were draped with | 
ivy which absorbed all reverberations | 
of sound and gave the open-air ‘cere- | 


mony’ an atmosphere of supernatural 
silence. 

Presented at Avignon for the first 
time in its entirety, Tobie et Sara is 
a poetic and highly dramatic invoca- 






Now! The 


guide to 
AMERICAN 
DIALECTS 


FOR RADIO, STAGE 
AND SCREEN 





Ts BOOK will help you 
reproduce the true speech 
flavor of almost every sectional 
dialect in the U.S.A.—with all 
its lilts and stresses—all its gram- 
matical, vowel and consonant 
changes...all the authentic 
characteristics of its use and all 
its local idioms. 


This is definitely a “How-to-do- 
it” book which teaches the use 
of dialects by easy-to-follow vis- 
ual phonetic symbols; with illus- 
trations of tongue and lip posi- 
tions for pronunciation and with 
a special musical notation to 
guide the entertainer in master- 
ing inflections of dialects of 
every regional group. Also con- 
tains hundreds of monologs for 
practise. 


Approval from 
tuthonrities 


MARGARET WEBSTER: 


“Fascinating. Inflection is as 
important as pronunciation. 
Should be an invaluable aid 
to actors.” 


JOSE FERRER: 


“Shovid be of great help to 
actors called on to use dia- 
lects.” 


MARJORIE MORROW, 
C.B.S. Casting Director: 


“So complete...invaluable... 
convenient and ready refer- 
ence where authentic Ameri- 
can Dialect is required.” 


Manual of 
AMERICAN 
DIALECTS 


and 
MARGUERITE S. HERMAN 


Actors, writers and teachers of 
dramatics will use this manual 
as a practical text and source 
book for improving their inter- 
pretations...distinguishing the 
authentic in dialect from the 
caricature...providing better 
performances in many roles. 


Written by the authors of the 
successful MANUAL OF 
FOREIGN DIALECTS—a book 
which has helped thousands of 
entertainers master foreign roles. 


$7.50 
At all bookstores 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DAVIS 


* NEW YORK 


changing theatre of the world — for reference and entertainment. 
Send us your copies by January 15th. Missing 1947 numbers supplied at 50 cents each. 


If you have other complete years they can also be bound at this time at $5.00 per year. We will 


quote prices on missing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC., 130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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A permanent contribution 
to the literature 
of the stage 


A History of 


MODERN 
DRAMA 


Edited by Barrett H. Clark 
and George Freedley 






This splendid work is a full and comprehensive 
history of the drama in every country of Europe 
and America, from the rise of Ibsen to the 

sent day. Much of its material has never be- 
ore appeared in English or any other language. 


Table of contents: 


by Arthur P. Cole- 

. The Scandinavian man, Marian Moore 
Countries, by Alrik Coleman and others 
Gustafson 9. The Netherlands, 

. Germany, by Franz by Jan Greshoff 
Rapp 10. Viddish and He- 

3. Austria, by Henry brew Drama, by 
Schnitzier Samuel J. Citron 

» England and Ire- 44. Spain and Spanish 


land, by George ‘ 
F itey > alana ildred 


Preface 
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5. France by 3. France and Belgium, 12. Portugal and Brazil, 
6. Italy, by Domenico by Mildred Adams | 
Vittorini 13. The United States, | 

7. Russia, by H. W. L. by Barrett H. Clark 

Dana piplleqror® y and 

8. The Drama of Eu- Index, by Elizabeth 
rope's Middle Zone, P. Barrett 
832 pages, bibliography, index. $7.00 

At all bookstores 


. APPLETON CENTURY Poe Inc. 
35 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 
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New Directions 
Books 


A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE 


Tennessee Williams 





27 WAGONS FULL 
OF COTTON 


Short plays by Tenn Williams 


$3.50 


THREE TRAGEDIES 

OF LORCA 
Bernorda Alba — Yerma— Blood 
Wedding 


$3.75 


BERNARD SHAW 
A Study by Eric Bentley 


CALIGULA & 
CROSS PURPOSES 


Two Plays by Albert Comus 


$3.50 


EXILES 
James Joyce 


$1.50 


GOETHE'’s FAUST $3.50 


The Macintyre translation. With the 
Germon. 


New Directions 
500 Fitth Avenve 


New York City 





| orchestra. 
| ‘festival drama,’ 
| the word. A ceremonial hymn to man’s 


tion of the mysteries of religious faith. 
Using two choruses and a chamber 
orchestra to establish the proper mood 
and tempo, Claudel eloquently re- 
creates the agonies of Tobie-pére and 
the visions of Tobie-fils as they are 
recounted in the Old Testament. The 
magnificent choruses, manipulated like 
instruments in an orchestra, are used 
to whip the audience into a mystical, 
emotional intensity in the first act; 
then they diminish and disappear, 


returning only at the end to frame the | 


play like the intricate stone moldings 


| of a Gothic window. 


Such a poetic drama as Tobie et Sara 
is a fragile thing, yet made of the pure 


stuff of theatre and not to be relegated | 


to the category of the Sunday-School 
pageant. 


timing would dare touch this morality 
play. At Avignon, words became 
music as the two choruses chanted in 
counterpoint; the characters were elo- 
quent in their simplicity; the action 


| was exciting by virtue of the perfect 


synchronization of actors, chorus and 


in Vilar’s sense of 


Tobie et Sara was truly | 


Only trained actors with | 
| golden voices and an acute sense of 


search for his soul, it belongs neither | 


to the church nor to ordinary theatre. 


La Terrasse de Midi, a terribly serious | 


play by the _ twenty-eight-year-old 
Maurice Clavel, presented in the 


| shabby elegance of Avignon’s opera | 


house, is Hamlet in modern terms. 


Death today, says Clavel, cannot be | 


the mere physical dying which the 
prince strives after from the first mo- 
ment of the play, for mere physical 
annihilation has lost its dramatic 


impact for us. No, the moving, dra- | 


matically meaningful death today is 


loss of conscience. Unfortunately, Cla- | 


vel’s ideas are more successful than 
his dramaturgy. The author’s Jncendi- 
aires was produced in Paris last season 


to the plaudits of the critics but La Ter- | 


rasse would seem to need considerable 
rewriting before it can earn the recep- 
tion of Clavel’s earlier work. 

(Mr. Savacool is the co-author of O’ Daniel, 


produced by the Experimental Theatre in | 


New York last season.) 











A cavalcade of the 
modern American 
theatre 


Revolution 
in American 


Drama 
By EDMOND M. GAGEY 


This unique survey of the American theatre 
describes and evaluates every important 
dramatic work from 1917 through the 
1945-46 season, discussing the outstanding 
playwrights and every type of moderg 
drama — poetical and imaginative plays, 
realism and social propaganda, high and 
low comedy, melodrama and musicals, 
Offering a brilliant analysis of the forces, 
within and without, that have revolution. 
ized the American theatre in this period, it 
traces the changes in manners, morals and 
tastes; the influence of European drama; 
the little theatre movement; new stage- 
craft techniques; etc. A fascinating book 
for every theatre enthusiast and an im- 
portant reference work for the student and 
scholar. 
At all bookstores « $3.75 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights « New York 27 


By 
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THE HUNTER 


A one act drama 
of conflict and suspense 


35¢ 


HOBSON BOOK PRESS 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





New Tenth Edition 


WHO'S WHO IN THE THEATRE 


Standard Biographical Reference 
of the Theatrical Profession 
Compiled and Edited by John Parker 


2,000 Pages Over 3,000 Biographies $15.0 


This is the first edition issued since before the war 


500 new biographies added to the more than 5,000 
biographical notices of actors, managers, producers, 
playwrights. composers, librettists, critics, scenic 
artists, designers, etc. Accords full attention to 
motion picture work of leading stage personalities. 
Gives notable productions ieee the days of — 


speare, obituary list of nearly 5,000 names, 
who among the critics, data on long-run plays. A 
“must "’ for everyone interested in the theatre. 


Order from your local bookstore or from 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 West 45th Street New York 19, N.Y. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


BROADWAY SCRAPBOOK, by Brooks 
Atkinson; illustrated by Hirschfeld 
(Theatre Arts: $3). 

KE EVERY well-tended album, Mr. 
L Atkinson’s collection of his Sunday 
articles is meant to revive old and 
forgotten pleasures—and it does. 
Anyone who has passed a reasonable 
number of his evenings in Broadway 
playhouses during the past decade and 
a half can riffle through these pages 
sure of meeting up again with people 
and scenes and stories he enjoyed when 
the world was younger. 

From the 800-odd pieces Brooks 
Atkinson has written for the Sunday 
Times drama section over twenty 
years, he has culled the three-score and 
ten he considers to be ‘the only ones 
conceivably worth putting on the rec- 
ord.” Stretching from The Petrified 
Forest to last season’s Brigadoon and 
Alice in Wonderland, these articles form 
an inventory of most of the major 
theatrical events around town since 
Mr. Atkinson dropped the ‘J.’ from 
his byline. 

Accompanying Mr. Atkinson on his 
tour of reminiscence is his Sunday 
companion, Al Hirschfeld, whose cari- 
catures embellish the Times drama sec- 
tion once a week. Twenty-six of his 
illustrations, some new, others ex- 
tracted from larger Sunday drawings, 
are displayed here to illumine the 
plays under discussion. His detailed 
scroll, it should be remarked, shows to 
much better advantage in a book 
format than spread across half a news- 
paper page. He is a first-rate satirist 
with a fine eye for an actor’s charac- 
teristic gesture. 

Forty-eight of Mr. Atkinson’s items 
are second-thoughts, written at leisure, 
about plays he has seen and found 
good. The others are the seasoned 
opinions of a man long on Broadway 
who has things worth saying about the 
theatrical arts. He debates with Aris- 
totle and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
visits the World’s Fair twice and the 
circus at the Garden once, pays 
homage to Percy Hammond and H. T. 
Parker, discusses the importance of 
gaicty and why theatre people abound 
with it, raps the Boston censors as 
‘little men with morbid minds’ and 
talks about the new drama in wartime 
Chungking and the moldy tradi- 
tionalism of the Moscow stage. For 


Charlie Chaplin, Eugene O’Neill, Ed 
Wynn and Bobby Clark he has saved 
space for full-length pieces. He ends 
with a story about dogs in the country. 
In short, it’s a scrapbook. 

This being a book mainly about 
things Mr. Atkinson liked, it will hurt 
the feelings of almost no one whose 
name appears in the index. In the first 
place, Mr. Atkinson doesn’t like to 
dislike any play. Secondly, he’s not 
exhuming failures that best lie unre- 
membered. ‘What readers want,’ he 
says, ‘is news of a good play they will 
want to see.’ He is happy when one 
comes along in time for his week-end 
piece. Sometimes, he admits, ‘a bad 
play is a good subject,’ especially if the 
actors are superior. Likewise, some- 
thing wonderful happens when a first- 
night audience catches on that it is 
watching the birth of a turkey. Yet, 
what he has kept for his scrapbook is 
‘in praise of plays or actors or both.’ 

Grasping Atkinson all in one piece 
is a revealing experience. We have on 
our hands someone other than an 
everyday, workaday, deadline-haunted 
reviewer. He takes shape as an artist 
in his own right. To my knowledge no 
actor in Atkinson’s hands has ever 
been hurt by a malicious twist of 
phrase made for the sake of twisting. 
Yet his style is as dancing and original 
as any in the business. His Scrapbook 
sparkles with words like ‘robustious,’ 
‘slithery,’ ‘fantastification’ (a favorite); 
and with verbal turns that snap before 
your eyes, such as: Robert Sherwood’s 
‘lanky turn of mind’ or Sidney Kings- 
ley’s ‘nimble spawn of the poor’ (Dead 
End). In his worshipful piece on the 
late dean of Boston critics, H. T. 
Parker, he says Parker ‘refused to 
suckle fools or chronicle small beer.’ 
Elsewhere he reminds us that bur- 
lesque jokes were ‘about as funny as a 
sewage disposal plant.’ 

He spins neat phrases, too, about 
playwrights and producers. Saroyan, 
whom he admired for My Heart’s in the 
Highlands and Time of Your Life, he 
calls ‘an impulsive writer, bursting 
with feeling and not crippled by intel- 
lect.’ In Our Town, he declares, ‘Mr. 
Wilder is after not the fact but the 
essence of the fact.’ Concerning Mar- 
garet Webster, he says that she ‘knows 
better than anyone we have had in this 
country how to gather all the loose 





The most important 
contribution to 
theatre techniques 
since Stanislavski's 
AN ACTOR PREPARES 


ding 


A HANDBOOK OF THE 
STANISLAVSKI METHOL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 26 PRODUCTION SCENES 


@ This’ is the first collection of mate- 
rial by outstanding theatre craftsmen 
who have carried the Stanislovski 
Method forward into the modern pe- 
riod . . . an indispensable companion 
volume to AN ACTOR PREPARES. 

“Rich in theory and practical ap- 
plication to enlarge the creative poten- 
tialities of all theatre workers.”—Lee 
Strasberg. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS. Acting and 
Directing; Film Acting; Preparing for 
the Role; The Creative Process; Case 
History of a Role; The Work of the 
Actor; and many other valuable chap- 
ters, by distinguished contributors in- 
cluding Stanislavski, M. Chekhov, Vakh- 
tangov, Rappaport, Pudovkin, others. 
Compiled by Toby Cole. $3.00 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE FOR 10 
DAYS. Just mail the coupon below. 
You will receive, by return mail, a 
First Edition copy of Acting. If for any 
reason you are not completely satis- 
fied you may return it within 10 days 
for a full refund. 


LEAR PUBLISHERS, 24 E. 11 St., New York 3 


Please send me............ cop......of ACTING 
at $3.00. | may return this order within 10 
days for full refund. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


WHO'S WHO IN THE 
THEATRE 
ed. John Parker 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
DRAMA 
ed. Clark & Freedley 


THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
1946-47 
George Jean Nathan 


THE NEGRO IN 
THE AMERICAN THEATRE 
Edith J. R. Isaacs 


LETTERS OF J. M. BARRIE 
ed. Viola Meynell 

ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE 
(English theatrical photographs) 
ed. Clifford Bax 


STARS OFF GARD (Cartoons) 
Alex Gard 


GREEK PLAYS IN MODERN 
TRANSLATION 5.00 
ed. Dudley Fitts 


PLAY PARADE (New edition) 3.50 
Noel Coward 

JiM DANDY 3.00 
William Saroyan 

FOUR PLAYS 2.50 
Lynn Riggs 


A MASQUE OF MERCY 2.50 
Robert Frost 


$15.00 
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runs in professional field in America ‘and E ngland. 
a the eternal struggle between youth and 

age. 5 women, 7 men eet; a mysteriously 
fascinating room in a Fifth Avenue millionaire 
mansion. 


“DOUBLE DOOR forces an audience to lose its 

detachment, to become a part of it, and out of 

nervousness, to applaud its hero and hate 

its villain, makes you writhe and twist with 

el — John Mason Brown, Post, New 
ork. 


Price: 85 cents Royalty: $25.00 
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threads of Shakespeare into one taut 
line.’ Noel Coward in Blithe Spirit is 
‘past master of the inconsequential 

. he can transform old hat into 
harlequinade.’ 

I suspect that Mr. Atkinson’s softest 
heart is for the players themselves. It 
must be a pleasure for an actor to be 
praised with such admiring percep- 
tivity. Laurette Taylor, for example, 
he described as ‘all grace, undulation 
and breathlessness when she first hesi- 
tatingly appears in strange surround- 
| ings’ in Outward Bound. Raymond 
Massey in Abe Lincoln in Illinois, he 
says, gave ‘a glorious performance — 
rude and lazily humorous on the sur- 
face, but lighted from within.’ Eddie 
| Dowling (Time of Your Life) had ‘the 
relaxed humor and sympathy of an 
adult actor doing the best work of his 
| career.’ Helen Hayes in Happy Birthday 

was ‘fantastically boozy as a guileful 
| spinster in a Newark honky-tonk,’ and 
in tribute to Katharine Cornell he 
says: ‘One of the proofs of Miss Cor- 
nell’s eminence is the interest she takes 
in surrounding herself with excellent 
actors. She is not afraid to be measured 
| by the highest available standards.’ 








Mr. Atkinson, nevertheless, is not all | 


sweetness and cream. He is a hard 
man to please when it comes to play- 
writing. ‘Broadway does not breed 
men of letters,’ he remarks sadly. It is 
the playwrights who are to blame 
when a ‘script is not the law and letter 
of a play but the rough draft of a per- 
formance.’ Broadway is ‘our street of 
| lazy scribbling,’ he writes, taking note 


| probably written in hotel rooms along 
that provincial boulevard. 

Broadway, it is clear, has given us 
much fine theatre since 1935, and Mr. 
| Atkinson is just the kind of wise, hu- 
morous and thoughtful companion 
you want with you on a theatre jaunt. 
And, as Broadway Scrapbook abundantly 
documents, he ranks among the finest 
of the drama critics in our time. 

STEWART E. MCCLURE 





CRABBED AGE AND YouTH; The Old 
Men and Women in the Restoration 
Comedy of Manners, by Elizabeth 
Mignon (Duke University: $2.50). 
poke eanapen comedies are so seldom 
seen on our stage that John Giel- 
gud’s production of Love for Love 
last spring was treated as something 
of an oddity. A generation ago these 
comedies of manners, because of their 
so-called licentiousness, would not 
have been presented at all. But today 





that nine out of ten plays he sees were | 
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rescued from the 
‘scruple rooms’ of libraries, are studied 
by scholars and read for pleasure. Last 
year 


they have been 


Boston’s scarcely lusty watchers 
and wardens permitted the perfor- 
mance of Love for Love with a few minor 
excisions. 

Although the Restoration regard for 
conventional might still be 
debonair, the 
reasons for the rarity of these 
brilliant and amusing 
plays in our theatre must be sought 
elsewhere. In noting that the New 
York public did not take Love for Love 
completely to its heart, Brooks Atkin- 
son wrote that the 252-year-old com- 


morals 
considered somewhat 
main 


often always 


edy was far from the present in spirit as 
A certain amount of 
and wit directed 

instance, 
to us unkind, if not actually cruel. 


well as in time. 
Restoration humor 


toward persons, for seems 


This 


is particularly true when the butt of 


the humor is older persons, for we 
give at least lip-service to a respect for 
our elders and pretend to a humani- 
tarian treatment of the infirm. This 
attitude of the feroces of the 
Restoration, which is the 
this book, may 
responsible for the 


which kept Mr. (¢ 


on the 


jeunes 
in reverse have been 
unusual audience 
Love for Love 


London for 


Gielgud’s 
boards in wartime 
two years. 

One thinks of the 
as holding no thing or person sacred, 
of letting their barbs fall where 


Restoration wits 


they 
would and deriding pretense and affec- 
avarice, 
all stupidity 
But in a minute 


tation, vanity, jealousy, sen- 


timentality and above 


wherever it existed. 
examination of play after play Miss 
Elizabeth Mignon shows that whereas 
the younger persons against whom they 
rail are usually given a chance to 
iustify themselves, there is no let-up in 
the attack on the aged, even at the end 
they are 
Often 


these characters are such a package of 


of a play, when, like as not, 


thrown bodily from the stage. 


unpleasant and ridiculous qualities 
that, as in the cases of Major Oldfox 
in The Plain Dealer or 


Love for Love. they seem to us unreal and 


Foresight in 


rob the plays of some of their verisimi- 
litude. 


It is, of course, not only in the 


comedies of 1660 to 1700 that young 


people have taken delight in thwarting 


and deceiving their seniors. The Shoe- 
maker's Holiday (1600) is an earlier 
example, while Ben Jonson wrote of 


comic vice in the old in The Silent 
Woman and Volpone, and Noel Cow- 
ard and Somerset Maugham today 
' 


subject of 
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The ten best plays 
which are included: 
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Illustrated « $4.00 
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with 
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have shown youngsters revolting gai, 
against the musty and confining ge. 
conventions of their elders. Bur bee: 
ning with Etherege’s The Man of Mod 
which set the pattern for the comedy, 
manners, through Congreve’s Th, i, 
of the World, the attitude becomes a 
most a formula, and defiant SONS ang 
daughters use their wit with a deadh 
precision against the infirmities Of the 
passing generation. With Farquha 
there is a softening, and his Ok 
Mirabel in The Inconstant (179. 
almost an admirable old fellow, wh 
Lady Bountiful in The Beaux’ Stratagen 


1707) has become a Prototype for » 


ue 


generous woman. From then On th 
blithe gaiety of youth came to mear 
waywardness, which ended in tear 
remorse and saccharine filial deyog 
in the fifth act 

Miss Mignon analyzes some of th 
reasons for this unflagging abuse » 
older persons. It was a post-war period 
in which youth suddenly was supreme 
though still hampered by the opp. 
strictions of an older generation. Thy 
playwrights themselves were bold, pre 
cocious youngsters. Congreve wa 
twenty-three when he presented Tk 
Old Bachelor and The Double-Dealer. and 
Farquhar saw his first two plays pro 
duced when he was twenty and twenty 
one. Etherege, Dryden and Vanbrugh 
however, were almost ancients them 
selves when they began writing play 
all of thirty at least. Although Mis 
Mignon does not note it, Congreve’ 
typically Restoration attitude toward 
old age may have been one of the re 
sons that he gave up his _brillian 
dramatic career at thirty. Alread 
Addison had written to congratulat 
him on the honor of being the fr 
English poet to acquire the gout! 

Possibly the particular derision 
crabbed age in the comedies of Charles 
II’s reign has been noted before, but 
certainly not to the length of 184 
closely annotated pages Speaking oi 
the critical rediscovery of the period® 
her preface, Miss Mignon remarks that 
‘the process ol definition is, howevet 
not complete.’ For the small facet # 
has chosen there is little left to do, and 
perhaps the weakness of her study 
certainly its dullness (as in so much 
the writing of academic scholars 
stems from a preoccupation with t 
‘process of definition.’ Never does 
condemn her young wits tor the 
attitude, although a disapproval 8 
imes implied, but neither does # 


look on their plays with any particu# 


delight. She may have added to ® 
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AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 
OF THEATRE ARTS, published monthly at 
d, N. H. for October ist, 1947. 


TE OF NEW YORK 
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Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
Sate and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
Robert Burghardt, who, having been 
sworn according to law, deposes and 
ays that he is the Business Manager of the 
THEATRE ARTS and that the following is, 
io the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
ue statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
ection 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
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stock phrases expected from students 
on examination papers but she has 
not increased the pleasure of the reader 
or playgoer. 

John Gielgud has said that the 
group that kept Love for Love running 
in London was made up largely of 
servicemen and women, with Ameri- 
cans in the majority, and one can 
imagine that their youth and freedom 
from home conventions so conditioned 
them that the treatment of Foresight or 
Sir Samson Legend was pleasing to 
them rather than offensive. 

ROBERT M. MAC GREGOR 


THe Lancuace or Tracepy, by 
Moody E. Prior (Columbia: $5). 
ie THEME of this study can be 

expressed in the words of Shake- 
speare, that ‘as imagination bodies 
forth the forms of things unknown, the 
poet’s pen turns them to shapes, and 
gives to airy nothing a local habitation 
and a name.’ 

Believing that poetry is the language 
of tragedy, Mr. Prior, who is an Eng- 
lish professor at Northwestern, has 
undertaken to show the relationship 
between poetic diction and dramatic 
form by analyzing the linguistic com- 
ponents of several outstanding trage- 
dies from the Elizabethan renaissance 
to the present. The task is a challeng- 
ing one, for it entails not only a careful 
study of the poetic symbolism the 
dramatist employs but an understand- 
ing of the function of poetic idiom in 
relation to the dramatic framework in 
which it lives and speaks. 

Mr. Prior has succeeded in meeting 
this two-fold problem by establishing 
certain definite criteria of judgment. 
The most basic of these is the measure 
of integration achieved between poetic 
language and dramatic form. When 
the poet fails to fuse poetry and drama, 
when he fails to make poetry heighten 
the play as a whole, he falls short as a 
tragedian. 

A large portion of the volume is 
devoted to a study of the modern poet 
in the theatre, and special emphasis 
is given to the expressionist plays of 
such contemporaries as T. S. Eliot and 
W. H. Auden. Although the author 
regards their plays as experiments, as 
bold individualistic quests for new 
forms of self-expression, he respects 
these poets and believes them harbin- 
gers of a revival of poetry in the theatre, 
their writing a promise of drama on the 
tragic plane. Prose drama, in his opin- 
ion, has failed to achieve the heights 
of tragedy. Occupied with local issues 
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diate 
r the 


stab. 
from 


ind specific social and political prob- 
pms, it has remained closely earth- 
pound. Poetry, on the other hand, can 
gar above and even beyond the 
sounds of human existence, and 
sossesses the power of enriching human 
experience, of expressing life in its 
yoadest and deepest terms. Mr. Prior 
ierefore looks to the language of 
etry to turn to shapes the forms 
{things unknown. 

a. - WINIFRED L. KAHN 


Books in Brief 


Tue THEATRE ANNUAL 1946; Informa- 
tion and Research in the Arts and 
History of the Theatre (Theatre 
Library Association: $1.50). In this 
six-article package of scholarship 
and information addressed to teach- 
ers and students, the most illuminat- 
ing and pleasurable items for the 
layman are Margaret Webster’s 
‘On Cutting Shakespeare’ and Dyk- 
wynkyn’s costume drawings for 
Harlequin Hudibras, an Old Drury 
Christmas pantomime of 1852. This 
valuable and worthy publication 
can be obtained only by writing 
Theatre Annual, P. O. Box 935, 
Grand Central Station, New York 


| 


ty, N. Y. 

Tat Works oF CLAUDE Boyer, by 
Clara Carnelson Brody (King’s 
Crown Press: $2.50). The output of 
a minor dramatist often reflects 
public tastes and preferences in | 


theatre far more accurately than 
plays universal enough in appeal to 
survive a particular era. This is true 
of Claude Boyer’s spate of tragedies, 
tragi-comedies and machine plays 
seen year after year in seventeenth- 
century Parisian theatres but cast 
into shadow then and since by the 
brilliance of Corneille, Racine and 
Moliére. Mrs. Brody’s detailed 
study does not add importance to 
this dramatist but makes hitherto 
uncollected source material avail- 
able to the student of the French 
neo-classic stage. 

ONSCIENCE ON STAGE, by Harold 
Ehrensperger (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press: $2). Some of the history 
of Christian church drama and a 
justification of it, together with a 
simplified handbook on organizing 
a drama group and putting on 
plays, by a former 47 Workshop 
student and college teacher who 
became a Methodist minister. He 
lecries the paucity of good church 
plays and the prudery of certain 
church groups which reject dramas 
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DIRECTOR: 
GLORIA MONTY 


EXEC, DIR. 
ROBERT O'BYRNE 


A Talent Showcase 
for Producers & Agents 


Under the Guidance of a Professional 
Faculty of Actors and Directors 


PLAY PRODUCTIONS 
EVERY FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 








THEATRE SEMINAR EVERY SUNDAY 


1697 BROADWAY(C8S Thea. Bidg.) NEWYORK 19,N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-4565 


APPROVED UNDER G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DANCE DEPT. Theatre Arts Dept. 
J AN HARLAN ¢ GRANT 





BECOME A DANCER 
or 


TEACHER OF DANCE ACTING 
Vy F F N 2nd Semester DIRECTING 
Registration Now STAGECRAFT 
Beginners — Intermediate DESIGN 


rani eal Sumssner, Courecs ta dosostation wish 
Previ 4 a ummer Courses in iation wit. 
Finian’s Rainbow, Annie GetYour Gun, Oklahoma, WESTON VERMONT PLAYHOUSE 


Charles Weidman’s Group Professional Stock Company 
FULL PROFESSIONAL COURSE LEADING TO DIPLOMA — CERTIFICATE 
Day and Evening Classes Dormitory for Women Students 
Approved under Veterans’ G. |. Bill of Rights 
: Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Catalogue on Request 





THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 


STAGE @ SCREEN @® RADIO @ TELEVISION © SPEECH 
Day or Evening classes. Winter term begins January 5. Twenty-Second Year 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G. L BILL OF RIGHTS 
Training under a faculty of skilled professionals gives the student a pane 
a for Acting, Teaching, Directing. Former students are Steve 


ran, Joyce Van Patten, Skippy Homeier, Charles Crisp, Romola Robb, Cameron 
Mitchell, Dennis James, Dick Van Patten, Tally Brockman, Jennifer Bunker. 


Special Department for High School Students and Children. 
Write for catalogue T: Registrar, suite 131. Telephone CIrcle 5-6467 
CARNEGIE HALL, 154 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


School of Drama 
HOLLYWOOD ACADEMY | | UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS and |) 
Hollywood Academy Theatre 
Founders: | 

Edwin August, Lionel Bevans, Alan Johnston 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of drama lead- 


ing to B.A. and M.A. degrees 

*% Theatre library of more than 18,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 
operating every week of the year 

% Touring Theatre of classic plays 

% Marionette productions and radio programs 

*% Staff of twelve including John Ashby Conway, 
Donal Harrington, Robert Gray, Alanson 
Davis, Kenneth Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd John- 


Complete Professional Training 
Stage @ Screen @ Radio 


EnroliNow «+ Speech Clinic 
son, Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth ns 


Special Children's Div. 
“ . an P % Unsurpassed opportunities for training and 
Public performancesin our theatre « Professional | experience in the theatre 
Directors * APPROVED FOR VETERANS in conjunc- ff | t t 
tion with the Los Angeles Conservatory of Music. a a o¢ 


Write for litercture 
1743 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
Hollywood 27. OL. 9480 





For further information, address 


GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 5 
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spotlight of most of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every need. An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modern 
facilities. More than 100,000 
costumes in stock. 


Write ws fer ca estimate 


P«tOD ODO XC 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 
GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 
90 NINTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11. N.Y 


THEATRICAL 


Fabrics 


for COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES 
STAGE CURTAINS 










cwoTum ts 
by EAVES 


4 Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
te schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 





moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


FAVES COSTUME COMPANY 





WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK a 


82 










—promptly available at very es 








dealing with the real problems fac- 
ing the world today. 


Tue Great Beyonp, by Maurice Mae- 


terlinck (Philosophical Library: 
$3). The sixth volume in a series of 
‘thoughts,’ set down in the manner 
of Pascal, which Maeterlinck has 
‘published since 1934. Here they 
deal with the same matters which 
have occupied this dramatist, sci- 
entist and mystic since his great 
works of the 1890’s; namely, death, 
God, ‘the unknown and unknow- 
able.’ A number of the ‘thoughts’ 
are expressed in play form but they 
lack the compelling power of simi- 
lar scenes in, say, The Blind. 


BriTisH AND AMERICAN Pays: 1830- 


1945, chosen and edited by Willard 
Higley Durham and John W. 
Dodds (Oxford: $4.75). The twenty 
plays in this omnibus were chosen 
for their importance and their use 
as texts in modern-drama courses. 
Since only three of the twenty are 
from the nineteenth century, and 
one of these is Ibsen’s An Enemy of 
the People, the title and dates are 
misleading to say the least. 


Rapio’s Best Piays, edited by Joseph 


Liss (Greenberg: $3). The pulp 
paper these twenty radio plays are 
printed on is not intended to be in- 
dicative of their literary merit. In- 
cluded are such familiar items as 
MacLeish’s Fall of the City, Corwin’s 
Daybreak and Blitzstein’s The Air- 
borne; less pure examples, but clas- 
sified as radio drama nonetheless, 
are the adaptions for the air of 
Benét’s Western Star and Wolfe’s 
Look Homeward Angel. Of interest 
also is the radio work of two young 
Broadway playwrights, Arthur Mil- 
ler and Arthur Laurents. Norman 
Corwin contributes a preface which 
appeared in THEATRE ARTS last 
May. 


Rapio PLays FoR CHILDREN, selected 


and arranged by Katherine Wil- 
liams Watson (Wilson: $2.25). The 
Children’s Department of the 
Denver Public Library sponsored 
a juvenile radio program, and this 
book contains twenty-six of the 
scripts used. For the most part 
skilful dramatizations of favorite 
stories from Grimm, The Singing 
Tree, The Peterkins and such, the 
plays could be used to stimulate 
interest in dramatics among third- 
and fourth-graders. 


LA DRAMATICA MEXICANA DURANTE 


EL GOBIERNO DEL PRESIDENTE LER- 
pO pE Trjyapa, by Armafido de 


Marfa y Campos (Compaiiia 4 
Ediciones Populares, Mexico; 5 
M.N.). This account of the Mex. 
can theatre during the short ny 
of President Lerdo de Tejada, why 
took office in 1872 and was depose 
by General Porfirio Diaz in 18%, 
is a footnote to history — a mem 
rial to a statesman who loved i} 
theatre and encouraged its flows, 
ing while he was in power, 
MEmoRIA DE TEATRO, and ArRomyp 
pE TEATRO by Armando de Marg 
y Campos (Compaiiia de Edicion 
Populares, Mexico: $5 M.N, each) 
These two books are theatre chropj. 
cle in bits and pieces — the my 
material of theatre history in Me. 
ico City as set down by a wel 
known critic in the course of dy 
night by night. The first includs 
articles written about plays apj 
players, past as well as present, by 
tween 1943 and 1945. The secon 
covers 1946. They are valuable a 
any play-by-play account is valy. 
able, and together they give a vivid 
picture of the extraordinary rang 
of a season’s entertainment ina 
national capital to the south. 


ALEXANDRA DaniLova, by A. — 


Twysden (Kamin Dance Publisher, 
$5). As the only remaining Russiap 
trained ballerina outside the USSR 
Alexandra Danilova is unique, and 
as a dancer she can scarcely ke 
overpraised. Nevertheless, it is em 
barrassing to encounter such ido 
atry as Miss Twysden’s, for despite 
our better judgment she tempt w 
to mistrust her account of the vey 
things that are truest about Dam 
lova — her unfailing artistic dew 
tion and her radiant personal qua 
ties. The book does, however, pm 
vide an absorbing picture of tk 
environments in which Danilom 
has found herse|f, from the Impenal 
Theatre School and the last yearsal 
Diaghileff's career to the present 
Ballet Russe de Monte Car 
Unfortunately the otherwise con 
plete list of her roles ends at 19 
MIRACLE IN THE GorBA.s: The Help 
mann-Bliss Ballet, by Arnold Lb 
Haskell (Albyn Press, Edinburgh 
8/6). A complete, slim volum 
demonstrating how this mystic bt 
impressive dance-drama, set imé 
Glasgow waterfront district, dev? 
oped (atypically) from a detail 
libretto, to its score and chorew® 
raphy, to production. This mua 
is valuable. When the author tu 
critic he is, as usual, over-laudatoy. 
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Ne The New Records 
Wh 

Posed ycsimILE, Leonard Bernstein’s sec- 


i. 
18%, f ond ballet collaboration with Jerome 
Robbins, involves three dancers and 


e 


the leals — to use the composer’s phrase in 
ower with ‘the phony relationships they ) “WY 1 

iiefly form and then fecklessly aban- ) ee 
CHV Independent of the stage action, i : 

gon. i ‘ ie — : 
Marla \ir, Bernstein’s score (RCA Victor f * (( 
“tones e142 stands up better than one cs nmr = 
tach), sight expect of music so intimately . 

ons elated to stage action. The Victor ) ! yi 


Rtntal & PURCHASE 


> Taw §ymphony, led by the composer, cap- 
Mer. es the rhythmic complexities of the 
wel. sore and its jauntily heartsick tone. 
- duty Vr. Bernstein’s admirers will also 
luds = sicome the re-release of his early 
} aM = arinet sonata, played by David Op- 
tbe = senheim and Mr. Bernstein (Hargail 
teond «— N-501 
ble as Hansel and Gretel is the first album to 
valu. ippear as a result of the Metropol- 
Vivid ans contract to record and release 
range wocomplete operas each year (Colum- 
Mm’ ji, OP-26). A cast including Risé 

evens. Nadine Conner, Claramae 


. E wner and John Brownlee sings the 
shes, sera in English, with Max Rudolf 
$a  onducting, and a libretto is provided. 
SSR the ingenuous charm of Humper- 
aM ~~ finck’s music and the competence of 
y he performance should guarantee this 
$M «ta large audience. 

ido Less familiar to American audiences 
spit s the Tschaikowsky-Pushkin opera, 
5 fueen Onegin, made by the USSR 
Wty = =ecording trust and issued here in 
Dat §—Dise’s set 755. While the recording 
dew self is inferior, the singing and playing 
qua are full of spirit. A. S. Mehlik-Pash- 
| Pf wev conducts an anonymous orchestra 
ft mndacast of Soviet singers. 

uilova As Robert Shaw conducts it, Bach’s 
penal Mass in B minor (RCA Victor M-1145, 
ars of M-1146) emerges as no more than a 








intensive Stage, Screen and Radio training in preparation for a 
protessional career . . . actual filming of scenes .. . weekly plays... 


regular coverage by stage and motion picture talent scouts. 


comprehensive course for a radio career, including acting and an- 
nouncing ... script writing... practical broadcasting . preparation 


>< 


for auditions. 75% of our graduates now engaged in radio work. 


only existing course for direction of musical comedies, revues, 
plays and pageants opportunity of personally staging every 
event 


type of theatrical event . . . graduates guaranteed employment 











eem enes of contrasting but separate 


‘arie wnochromes: if Mr. Shaw feels a with professional producing companies. 
con ect he , > - ; . , ee 

chon to be impassione d or mournful Part-time and Refresher Courses for beginning and advanced students. 
IQs. rexciting. then he makes it relent- Qualified applicants accepted in the Advanced Acting ( ompanies 


Hel = ksly so, with unvarying intensity, 
id L ‘om start to finish, after which the 
urgh: ext emotion takes over. The chorus 
um the Collegiate Chorale, called the 
icbat ‘itor Chorale on records), orchestra 






—NCEeERPORC ATES 


Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP, Inc. 
WILSHIRE at FAIRFAX, HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
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ina %d soloists are of high calibre; the 
jee §= cording has been accomplished with 
tailed «6st the right amount of spacious 
Teng: msonance. 

muct The Concert Hall Limited Editions 
tum ciety has announced the program 
stor. ‘its second season. Of the twelve sets 


Please send your brochure to: 


Name (please print) 


STE Te ADT oe 
City —— 
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FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES +» CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show’ 


AZIAN'S: 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
YORK 18, N. Y. 


‘ 
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... this is your basic light: 

Century Fresnelite 500. 

Delivers two to three times the output 
of conventional 1000-watt spotlight ... 
intense, even, soft-edged beam 

at spot or flood position. 
Order now for prompt delivery. 


CENTURY FRESNELITE 500 
HAS THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


i Guaranteed heat-resisting 6" diameter Fresnelens 


3. Envelope filter holder for color change, any position 

4. Front hinged door for easy lamp change 

5. Wired for 250-500w. T-20 and 250-400w. G-30 medium prefocus base lomps 
; + 


Bi enspiiost is ENGINEERED lighting Eqvinweat 





in the $100 subs« ription series, ] have 
heard six Samuel Barber’s cell 
sonata (Raya Garbousova and Brid 
ltor Kahn), Hindemith’s fourth Strin 
quartet (the Guilet Quartet), Soh. 
bert's posthumous C maior 
sonata (Ray Lev), Haydn’s G mend 
flute sonata (René Le Roy and Ps 
Loyonnet), Leos Janacek’s concerti 
for piano and _= seven instrumen 
Rudolf Firkusny and ensemble . 
four of Darius Milhaud’s little 


phonies for chamber orchestra 


af 


. 
Sy 


Benjamin Britten’s appealing 
P} 1g 
Person’ s G lide to the Orchestra 


lumbia M-703) began as a Brit 


Ministry of Education film short j; 


which Sir Malcolm Sargent and # 


London Philharmonic demonstray 


the instruments of the or< hestra lhe 
music starts with a theme from Heyn 
Purcell’s Abdelazer suite; each instry. 
ment is then allotted a variation 
which to show off, and the work ends 


with a boisterous good-humored fugy 


for full orchestra 
Igor Stravinsky’s modern variant 
the baroque concerto grosso, Dumb 


ton Oaks Concerto, was named for t 


Washington estate of Mr. and Mr 


Robert Woods Bliss, who com 
sioned the piece. An excellent chan 
orchestra plays well under the « 
poser’s direction (Keynote DM- 
An experimental, single-micropt 
set-up and plastic surfaces affor 
brilliant reproduction. The same tee! 
nique has been used to record \ 
di’s Concerto Grosso in D 
Keynote DM-2). This work, fam 
mainly in modern transcripuor 
large orchestra, is performed her 
the composer intended, by a 
group reenforced by harpsichord 
tinuo. Alexander Schneider plays 
first violin and leads the group tht 
a smooth, nicely paced reading, W 
Ralph Kirkpatric k at the harpsichor 
Francis Poulenc’s Wisp OI a SOI 
for horn, trumpet ind trombor 
dashingly played by Boston Symp 
first-chair men, is the first reieas 
NM-102) of a new firm rather odd 
called the Night Music Record 
Company Though the com 


primary aim 1s to record 


wind instruments it also hopes 
function as a kind of university pres 
the field of recording. Organiza 
and institutions wishing to 

records may utilize the compa 
facilities on a non-profit basis 


addressing Herbert Russce 


Bartlett Street. Pittsburgh 17. P 


Dilan 


. 
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» SIX IMPORTANT THEATRE ARTS BOOKS 
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No library of the theatre is complete without these famous theatre books. So—if you've 
a -_ been trying to think of something “unusual” in the way of a Christmas gift, here it is. A 
hm 


Hearne = grand present for anyone interested in the theatre, for a student, for a rising young actor. 
inetru Or for your own theatre arts library. 
10n i 

k ends 
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@ THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE by Edith J. R. Isaacs. For the first time the complete story of the 


ee Negro’s participation in American theatre activity. “Written with warmth and a fine narrative and historical 


unr Dar- 


sense, superbly illustrated . . . it is at once a record, an interpretation and a study in gallantry that will not be 
denied.” —John K. Hutchens, Editor of The N. Y. Times Book Reveiw $3.50 


or the 
| Mrs 
MmMis 
@ BROADWAY SCRAPBOOK by Brooks Atkinson, illustrated by Hirschfeld. The first theatre book by the N. Y. 
Times critic, it covers New York productions for the last fifteen years. Witty, entertaining, informative. Just 
published. (See ad on back cover.) $3.00 


qe *s So 


@ AN ACTOR PREPARES by Constantin Stanislavski. The world-famous director of the Moscow Art Theatre 


explains his method of acting in a book which is a “must” for every serious student of the theatre. 


8th printing. $2.50 


@ ACTING: The First Six Lessons by Richard Boleslavsky. Essays in dialogue form which stand alone in their field. 
“It does more to explore . . . the art of acting than any single volume for years." —John Mason Brown. 


8th printing. $1.75 


@ THE CRAFT OF COMEDY by Seyler & Haggard. An exchange of letters on the technique of comedy acting 


in which the authors discuss the way to achieve effects in various kinds of comedy, classic and modern. $1.75 
@ A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE by Stanley McCandless. How to make effective use of light in the 


theatre; an authoritative handbook for artist and technician. Belongs in every theatre student's library. 


New, revised, enlarged edition. $2.25 


Order from your bookseller or from 


MMOL TULLIUS 


_ aw Arts, 130 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The Lunts in The Taming of the Shrew, 
by Hirschfeld 


The first 
theatre book 
by the N. Y. Times 


drama critic 


‘Broadway Scrapbook 


by BROOKS ATKINSON 
illustrated by Hirschfeld 


Brooxs Atkinson, who as play reviewer for the New York Times since 1926 
is perhaps the most influential critic of the American theatre, has written 
books about nature, travel, Thoreau and Ralph Waldo Emerson. This year 
he received the Pulitzer Prize “‘for distinguished foreign correspondence,”’ 
earned while on a leave of absence from his aisle seat. And although he lists 
‘‘theatre-going’’ as his hobby in Who's Who and considers the theatre his chief 
interest in life, this is his first book on the theatre. 
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Broapway Scrapsoox, Mr. Atkinson's own selection of Sunday articles from 
the last fifteen years, is a scintillating record of plays and personalities during 
that time. From a fund of knowledge that is scholarly but also broadly human, 
he discusses the best, and some of the worst, productions from The Petrified 
Forest to Brigadoon, and there are side excursions into Aristotle’s unities, the 
World's Fair, a Critic's Circle meeting, theatre in Chungking and Moscow 
and the problems of disciplining a dog. All is touched by enthusiasm for 
excellence in the theatre and a wit that is at once vinegary and affectionate. 
With twenty-six drawings by Hirschfeld, America’s foremost theatre car- 
toonist 
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THEATRE ARTS 


130 West Fifty-sixth Street * New York 19, New Yo 
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